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Heath’s English Classics 


Careful editing and printing have produced a series of English Classics attractive yet inexpensive, 


authentic, accurate—not classroom texts merely, but of permanent value for the student’s library. 


The 


notes are interpretative rather than philological. and the introductions supply the historical settings. 


The Arden Shakespeare 


This edition presents the plays in their literary aspect. Verbal and textual criticism has been in- 


cluded only so far as may serve to help the student in his appreciation of the poetry. 


In the notes, 


though unfamiliar expressions and allusions have been adequately explained, it has been thought more 
important to consider the dramatic value of each scene and the part it plays in relation to the whole. 
This emphasis on the literary and dramatic rather than the philological adapts the series especially to 


use in secondary schools. 


Woolley’s Handbook of Composition 
Revised Edition 


Woolley’s Handbook has set a standard for compact presentation of the rules of good English, The 
tremendous amount of work done by Professor Woolley in assembling and co-ordinating his material has 


probably been unequalled by writers in this field. 


The result is a masterpiece of inclusiveness and 


accuracy—an invaluable reference book to which student and writer may turn with the assurance of 


getting aid. 


The name “Woolley” has come to be so completely identified with good English that one 


speaks of “his Woolley” as he would say “his dictionary” or “his Bartlett.” 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


231-245 West 39th Street 


New York City 
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The Psychology of Skill. By Dr. W. F. Book, 
Professor of Psychology, Indiana University. $2.00 


Learning to Typewrite. By Dr. W. F. Book. 
Discusses the psychology of skill and the 
laws that govern its acquisition in every 
field, and presents the results of a detailed, 
scientific analysis of the processes invoived 
in the learning of typewriting. 


Making the Business Speech Effective. 
By Harry Collins Spillman. A manual of 
practical suggestions for speech making, 
with outlines and analyses of speech ma- 


$2.80 


terials. $3.00 
Figure Construction. By Alon Bement, Di- 
rector, Art Institute, Baltimore, Maryland. 


A textbook designed to meet the needs of 
high school and college students who can- 
not reach life classes. $2.50 


Outlines in Dictionary Study. By Anna L. 


Rice. A series of outlines for the use of 
teachers in grades 56 to 8. $ .60 
Some Observations on Secondary Com- 


mercial Education. By Arnon Wallace Welch. 
Defines the objectives and aims in com- 
mercial education. Designed to give per- 
spective to the entire field of secondary 
commercial education and to develop point 
of view. $1.00 net 
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for College Entrance Requirements reports. 
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Dean of School Superintendents 


Edward Christian Glass, Lynchburg, Virginia 


N point of service, Mr. E. C. Glass, superin- 
tendent of the schools of the city of Lynch- 
burg, is the oldest superintendent of schools 


in the United States. 

This service is still more 
nique in the fact that he 
has held continuously for 
forty-seven years his pres- 
ent position of superin- 
endent of the schools in 
his home city. The fifty- 
four years of his teaching 
nd school administrative 
ervice was all done in con- 
nection with the schools of 


" Lynchburg, the city of his 
- birth. He was teaching in 
en 1 two-room wooden build- 
a ng (now standing on 
de Diamond Hill) in 1871, 
a he second year of the life 
fe of Virginia’s State public 
school system. He, there- 
‘ore, has the unique dis-, E. €, GLASS 
tinction of having served’ S*Perintendent of Lmchbure City Schools 
“ inder every State Super- 
e ntendent of Public Instruction in Virginia. He 
- is present at the birth Virginia’s State long years of service. 
am hool system and is the father of the school 
est tem of the city of Lynchburg. There are Quincy, Brookline, 
na uit few persons now living in Virginia who Washington, 
it vy such a purview of our educational progress 
nl \Ir. Glass, and we doubt whether there is 
or ther instance among the cities of the United burgh. 


where a man 





can point 


By CORNELIUS J. HEATWOLE 





to a hichl 





saltimore and 


ficient city school system and say “here is the 
work of my hands, yea, the work of my hands,” 
as Mr. Glass can say of the Lynchburg schools. 


In his long experience, 
he has never had turned 
down by the school au- 
thorities of the city a sin- 
gle recommendation look- 
ing to the welfare and de- 
velopment of the schools. 

Mr. Glass’ early training 
was received in the private 
schools of Lynchburg. 
attended Nor- 
2 


IOVS, a 


Later he 
wood School for ! 
private secondary school 
in Nelson county  con- 
ducted by Wm. D. Cabell 
and LL. M. Blackford. This 
is the extent of his formal 
Sut he 
has been a diligent student 


academic training. 
of education throughout 
his long experience as 
teacher and school admin- 
istrator, growing up with 


the advancing educational thought during his 


He visited and studied in 


this country the city school systems of Boston, 


New York, Philadelphia, 


Chicago, and in 


England the city systems of London, Liverpool 


and Chester; in Scotland, Glasgow and Edin 


ighly ef During his visit to England he made the first 








ANIA Jol 














The building in which Mr. Glass did his first 
teaching in 1871. 

arrangements for an international exchange of 
teachers and under this plan Miss M. G. Rattray, 
of the English schools, taught in the Lynchburg 
High School for two years. Mr. Glass carved 
out his own educational philosophy. No person 
or institution had a part in determining his edu- 
cational thought and practice. 

Mr. Glass was intimately connected with all 
the progressive movements in education in Vir- 
- the country at large. 


3oard of 


vin'a as Well as those o 
the first State 
Virginia when the foundations for 
laid. 


lead- 


He was a member of 


ae 
Idueation in 


the Virginia public school system were 


He enjoved a wide acquaintance with the 
ing men and women of this country who repre- 


sented the most advanced educational thought 


and practice. He was instrumental in bringing 


many of them to Virginia as members of the 


facultv of the notable Summer School of 
Methods from 1889 to 1904 conducted by him 
and his associate, Mr. Willis A. Jenkins, of 


Portsmouth 
One of Mr. Glass’ outstanding contributions to 


the progress of « lucation in the State was 
first at Lvncl 


1891-1892-1895, 


“School of \lethods” conducted 


bure in 1889-90, at Bedford City 
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at Salem 1893, at Charlottesville 1896-1898, at 


koanoke 1899-1900, at Staunton 1901, and at the 
University of Virginia 1902 to 1904 when the 
University authorities took it over and developed 
the summer quarter which now is a regular and 
integral part of the academic work of that in- 
stitution. Mr. Glass and Mr. Jenkins brought 
to the State as members of the faculty of this 
school such men and women of national renown 
as Col. Frances W. Parker, Emmerson E, White 
of Cincinnati, W. H. Payne of Peabody College, 
Nashville, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Southwick of 
A. Winship, editor of the Journal 
of Education, Boston, Dr. G. Stanley Hall, 
Dr. Kk. D. Kitchener, George I. Aldridge, Brook- 
line, Mass., and Miss Sarah Arnold of Boston. 
This influx of leadership and progressive edu- 
cational thought stimulated mightily the teach 


Boston, EK. 


ing force of Virginia in developing a scientific 
pedagogy and a professional spirit among the 
teachers of the State, and withal raised the stan- 
dard of instruction in the schools, dignified pub- 


lic education in the minds of the people and 


prepared the way for the notable May Campaign 
of 1905 which resulted in such significant begin- 
nings for modern constructive educational pro 
gress in Virginia. 

This “summer school” was the pioneer in Vir 
ginia in disseminating scientific pedagogy. Her 
was begun the work of professionalizing educa 
tion in the State. This School of Methods i: 
Virginia acquired a national reputation. 
during the session of this school that, under th: 
encouragement of M1 


direction, advice and 


Glass and Mr. Jenkins, a Virginia State Teacher- 


\ssociation was inaugurated. Meetings we: 
held annually during the session of the Scho 


of Methods and thus began the work of an o: 


vanized teaching body in Virginia which has 


developed into such a powerful educational for 
in the State. 

The attendance from year to year upon tl 
sessions of the School of Methods measures th: 
appeal and growth of the idea as promulgate 
It should | 
remembered that at this time it was an unusu: 


by Mr. Glass and his associates. 


occurrence for more than a few hundred educe: 
tors to assemble voluntarily anywhere for tl 
discussion of the problems of education. Stat 


normal schools were few and poorly attende: 


It was 
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ichers’ colleges and departments of educa- 
n in our State Universities were rare and even 
ese were not recognized by the older academic 
ulties. 

[he vearly attendance at the School of 
ethods in Virginia was as follows: 


1901—350 
1902—1,050 


1895-—-325 
1896—475 


1889—425 


1890—250 


1891—460 1897—492 1903—1,010 
1892—410 1898—360 1904—710 
12903 —430 1899630 
1804425 1900—360 


\Ir. Glass’ reputation as an educator will rest 
his work as superintendent of schools of the 
of Lynchburg. It is a story of forty-seven 
ears ina public office. During this long period, 
maintained the confidence of the city au- 
orities, his official board, the teachers, pupils 
| patrons of his schools. To perform such a 


rvice requires all the consummate wisdom, 
itience, sympathy and intellectual vision that is 
irely combined in a single personality. Com- 
irative figures will most briefly and best tell 
e story of the Lynchburg schools under the 


irection of Mr. Glass. 
1879 1924 


eee 1,522 6,813 
‘er cent of school population in 

IE ciccdcinamawnmenaenmn 38 83 
Number school buildings__---_--- 3 14 
Special supervisors ......-~--.~-- 0 19 


1879 = 1924 


Number ot teachers..........-~- 20 180 
Per cent on monthly enrollment-. 79 93 
Cases of tardiness._............13,999 3,230 
Cases of corporal punishment__-- 2,159 156 


High School Growth 


Subjects taught ..............--- 7 16 
Number of teachers... ......... 4 40 
eT aT Ee 100 1,200 


An interesting, if not humorous, observation 
to be made from these figures is that each ot 
the 1,522 pupils enrolled in the Lynchburg 
schools in 1879 must have received on an average 
of two lickings during the year and a more seri- 
ous Observation along with this is that in 1924 
with an increase of over 400 per cent in enroll- 
ment there were only 156 cases of corporal 
punishment and it ought to be stated that only 
29 of these were among the white pupils. 
These figures show conclusively that Mr. Glass 
has kept up with all the modern developments 
in education and has applied the most usable 
and workable ones to his system. He is not a 
man who is blindly carried away with fads and 
innovations, nor has he wasted any of his powers 
of body, mind and heart in fighting educational! 
windmills or playing to the galleries. His schools 
have always been regarded as among the best 
in his own State and in the Nation whenever 
comparisons have been made. In 1907, the 
Lynchburg schools won the “Gold Banner” and 





Lynchburg Junior High School 
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every gold medal offered to Virginia schools. 
At least, this was the judgment of the United 


States Commissioner of Education at the time. 


Mr. Glass has introduced into his school con- 
sistently all the innovations in modern educa- 
tion as they have been proved and tested to be 
of permanent value. 

In 1895, he provided for the systematic in- 
struction in music, dancing and physical train- 
ing and a few years later manual training and 
domestic science. He has organized all of his 
instruction under expert supervision. Recently 
he erected a junior high school building at a 
cost of $350,000, and next year will see this 
modern form of high school instruction properly 
housed in Lynchburg. 

Outside of his professional life, Mr. 
finds time and inclination for active participa- 


Glass 


tion in religious and civic affairs in his com- 
munity. For twenty years, he has conducted a 
Wednesday night class for Sunday school teach- 
ers and until a recent illness prevented has taught 
a class of college girls every Sunday morning 
at Court Street Methodist Church. He 
served on important welfare committees in his 


has 


community and on various educational boards 


of the State. He served as a member of the 


board of trustees of the College of William and 


EDUCATION 


Mary and at its last convocation exercises was 
honored with the degree LL.D. by that institu- 
tion of learning. The same degree was confer- 
red upon him last June by Washington and 
Lee University. 

Mr. Glass is a striking example of how some 
people preserve their youthful vigor of body 
and mind. He never became interested in or 
connected himself with any business or financial 
concerns that would divide his time and energy, 
for he would know nothing among his people 
save the schools and the children of Lynchburg. 
lle goes about his daily duties with the same 
sympathetic interest and energy that he did 
thirty years ago. He is a modest man withal 
and avoids all ostentation and appearance in 
public print. 

Mr. E. C. Glass, superintendent of the schools 
of the city of Lynchburg, has the unique distinc- 
tion of an unusually long record as teacher and 
all its 
straight and true in motives and objectives. His 
work 


chiseled monument, to be admired for its beauty, 


school administrator; in course, it is 


and achievements are as a delicately 
revered for its sacred honor and exemplared for 
its high standards of worth by the teaching 


profession everywhere. 





The School System of Hawati 


By ELMER A. BROWN 


AM pleased to receive a request to write 

about the school system of Hawaii because 

I believe that it is superior in several im- 
portant respects to any other school system in 
operation over an equal area in the United 
States. 
paring favorably to city systems throughout the 


Our system is highly centralized com- 
country. Power to control all affairs pertaining 
to public instruction is vested in a Department 
of Public Instruction consisting of a superin- 
tendent and six commissioners. These officials 
are appointed by the Governor of the territory 
and confirmed by the territorial Senate. The 
serve without They are 


commissioners pay. 


selected without regard to political affiliations 


and they represent each county in the territory. 
The superintendent is their chief executive of- 
heer. Their duties include the appointment of 
teachers and other school officials, provision for 
the examination and certification of teachers, 
adoption of textbooks, fixing dates of the schoo! 
vear and hours of the school day, and the adop- 
tion of the course of study. Their jurisdiction 
extends over elementary schools, high schools, 
and our territorial normal and training school 

The Department of Public Instruction carries 
out its work of detailed supervision by dividing 
the territory into eight districts, each of which 


is under the direct supervision of a supervising 


1 
} 


principal. It 1s the business of this official t 
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exercise general control over all schools in his 
district, to assign teachers to school cottages 
where such cottages are provided, to see that 
each teacher follows the course of study and 
abides by the rules and regulations, to instruct 
teachers in the art of teaching, the making of 
daily lesson plans, the preparation of daily 
programs, etce., and to see that registers and 
other records are properly kept. The supervising 
principal always co-operates with the principal 
in this work. He must also approve all requisi- 
tions for supplies to be provided by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction before such requisi- 
tions are transmitted to the Department. He 
must notify all teachers who are not doing satis- 
factory schoo] work that unless their work shows 
satisfactory improvement before the end of the 
school year, they will not be recommended for 
reappointment. 

Co-ordinate in general status with the super- 
vising principals are the newly appointed of- 
ficials of the Smith-Hughes program of voca- 
tional education. This phase of our vocational 
education was provided for by a recent act of 
our legislature and the details of its adminis- 
tration are yet to be developed. It is assumed 
that these vocational supervisors will work in 
perfect harmony with our supervising principals 
ind that our industrial work will receive a great 
mpetus from the introduction of the Smith- 
[lughes program. 

The responsibility for the conduct of each 
chool rests with its principal. He works in 

irmony with his superior officers mentioned 
But it is stipulated that he shall “be 
esponsible for the teaching and discipline of 


bove. 


he entire school.” He assigns teachers to 
that all records are 


roperly kept, makes rules for teachers and 


rades and rooms, sees 


upils, admits, grades and releases pupils, pro- 
otes pupils on the advice of teachers, acts as 
istodian of school property of his school, and 
akes inventory and other reports to the De- 
artment of Public Instruction. He is required 
hold helpful teachers’ meetings at least once 
month, the minutes of which shall be kept by 
secretary appointed by him. He must act as 


iairman of the school finance committee. 


\ll of the officials previously mentioned exist 


for the primary purpose of enabling the class- 
room teacher to make her greatest possible con- 
tribution to the education of the children. She 
is recognized as being the most important agent 
in the educational field. 
principal for assignment before the opening day 
of school, “prepare in advance a written plan 


She must report to the 


for each. day’s work,” follow the course of study, 
keep records as requested, “assist in the care 
of school property and in the supervision of the 
pupils before school, during intermissions, and 
after school,” report for duty each morning at 
least fifteen minutes before the opening of 
school, make reports as requested, and “perform 
all other duties, such as the supervision of 
athletics and general school activities, requested 
by the principal, supervising principal, or the 
Department.” The. twelve elements designated 
below are especially mentioned as constituting 
the essential qualifications of a good teacher: 


Knowledge of subject matter. 


Pleasing voice. 


a 


E. 

2. Ability to instruct. 
3 

4. Ability to discipline. 
~ 


4. 

5. Attractive appearance. 

6. Adaptability. 

7. Dependability. 

8. Self-control. 

9. Self-reliance. 

10. Loyalty. 

11. Exemplary character. 

12. Willing, 
routine and reports. 


accurate, prompt in_ business 


This centralized system enables us to have a 
salary schedule that applies to every teacher in 
the public schools of the territory. Our minimum 
salary for a teacher without experience is thir- 
teen hundred twenty dollars for the first year 
with annual increases reaching the maximum 
with the eighth year of service amounting to 
eighteen hundred dollars. This applies to class- 
room teachers in the elementary schools. Iligh 
school teachers are paid an initial salary of 
fifteen hundred sixty dollars and increased to 
twenty-four hundred dollars per year after seven 
vears of service. Teachers not in Honolulu or 


Hilo have the additional advantage of being 
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provided with a partially furnished cottage free 
from rental. Principals of elementary school 
are paid according to the number of assistants 
under their supervision and the number of years 
of their experience as principal of a school of 
given size. The minimum salary is thirteen hun- 
dred eighty dollars per vear and the maximum 
thirty-four hundred eighty dollars. Salaries are 
fixed by the Territorial Legislature which meets 
every two years. 

Teachers are granted sick leave on full pay 
one day each month on account of illness con- 
fining them to their homes, on recommendation 
of the principal. If a teacher is absent more 
than one day .in any month, she must present 
a doctor’s certificate to be entitled to pay for 
more than the one day. Absence on full pay 1s 
limited to ten days during the school year but 
twenty additional days absence on half pay are 
permitted provided a teacher is confined to her 
home by illness. 

Each teacher is rated annually, first, by her- 
self; then by her principal in her presence and, 
finally, by the supervising principal of her dis- 
trict. These ratings are filed with the superin- 
tendent who uses them in determining the merit 
of a teacher’s request for a transfer to a more 
desirable location and for other purposes. A 
teacher is not assigned to the city schools of 
Honolulu until she has served at least two years 
in rural districts. 

It is interesting to note that the pupils in the 
public schools of Hawaii are, for the most part, 
the descendants of laborers who were recruited 
from the most populous marts of the Old World 
by employers who required very large numbers 
of unskilled agricultural laborers. This importa- 
tion took place before the Hawaiian Islands 
were annexed to the United States, with the 
object of converting virgin soil into productive 
fields of sugar cane. Some of these contract 
laborers were paid as little as sixteen dollars 

Many were Chinese 
Their 


per month without board 


progeny is not 


coolies without wives 


numerous but some of them married Hawaiian 
women and their offspring show marked ability. 
Japanese were brought in in much larger num- 
bers. They brought their wives who worked in 
the fields beside their husbands. We now have 
more than fifty-five thousand pupils in our public 
schools more than fifty per cent of whom are 
Only 
about six per cent are pure Hawaiians. One 
thousand four hundred thirty-eight are foreign 
born. It is noteworthy that most of the boys in 
high school are taller than their fathers and most 
of the high school girls are taller than their 
mothers, thus indicating that our remarkable 
fine climate, the healthful outdoor occupations 
of our people and the bountiful food suppiy have 
worked together to build up a larger, stronger 
race than the parent stock. Our pupils are eager 
to learn and very capable. They are easy to 
It is a great pleasure to work with 


American citizens of Japanese blood. 


discipline. 
them. 
Our legislature recently passed a pension law 
which Mr. George A. Buck, expert from New 
York, declares is the most liberal measure of its 
kind in operation in the United States. It 
enables a teacher to retire at the age of sixty and 
receive an annuity equal to one-half her average 
annual salary for the ten years previous to her 
retirement if she has taught thirty-five years. 
Her contributions would range between two and 
seven per cent of her monthly salary. If she had 
taught less than thirty-five vears, she might still 
qualify for the same annuity by increasing her 
contributions. In case of her retirement before 
becoming a pensioner, she would have returned 
to her all the contributions that she had made 
to the pension fund with accumulated interest 
compounded at four per cent annually. In case 
of ordinary death, her beneficiary would receive 
all the contributions she had made to the pension 
fund together with an amount equal to one-half 
of her last annual salary. The system provides 
for other benefits too numerous to mention in an 


article of this character. 
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Education and the Farmer 
By DR. J. P. McCONNELL 


d 
IRGINIA has been settled a little more 
than three hundred years. Owing to the 
abundance of land and the unsurpassed 
/ variety and extent of the resources of this State, 
+ comparatively little attention has been given to 
. | the scientific and intensive cultivation and im- 
: / provement of the soil. There is a very inade- 
/ quate realization of the horticultural and agri- 
cultural possibilities of the soil of Virginia. 
' {:xtensive wasteful agriculture has characterized 
, probably all civilizations of the past ages, and 
} has been particularly characteristic of Virginia. 


4 


large acreage slovenly cultivated, with little 
nowledge of the scientific rotation of crops and 
; soil maintenance, has rapidly depleted the soil 


of the new world. In fact, the cultivation and 


: 
treatment of the soil in the past can scarcely with 
: propriety be called agriculture or norticulture. 
can be more accurately designated as “soil 

. butchery.” 
[he soil has been ravaged and depleted with 
: as little scientific knowledge and as reckless dis- 
. regard of the future as have our timber and 
vane resources. The old theory that land could 
“worn out,” and necessarily was “worn out” 
| iter continuous cultivation. has been too pre- 
| valent in the history of American and Virginia 


| ericulture and horticulture. The abundance of 
ind and natural resources in the world seemed 

invite a disregard of scientific principles in 

ericulture and in the utilization of our natural 

Now, happily, there is a constantly 
scientific agriculture and 
It is 
fe, however, to say that scarcely any human 


sources. 
owing interest in 
ise utilization of our natural resources. 


ine has ever dreamed of, and a smaller num- 
er have ever yet realized, the possibilities of 
en one acre of land cultivated from vear to 
ir on scientific principles. 
Edueation of the right character will sub- 
titute intensive scientific cultivation of the soil 
extensive and unscientific butchery of the 
Our scientific leaders and our agricultural 
periment stations have found out enough of 
ture’s secrets to develop a sound body of 





Address delivered at Botetourt County Farmers and Educational Picnic, Fincastle, Virginia, August 6, 1925.) 


knowledge and technique in the utilization and 
cultivation of the soil to enable mankind to 
secure much larger returns than the average 
citizen has ever dreamed was possible for a given 
area of land. 

There is sufficient scientific knowledge already 
available to increase the productivity of the soil 
many fold if the citizens could be induced prop- 
erly to utilize this knowledge in the cultivation 
of the soil and the maintenance of soil fertility, 
the growing of fruits and plants, and the proper 
care of domestic animals. 

One problem confronting the people of Vir- 
ginia is through education to induce our people 
hospitably and intelligently to appropriate and 
utilize the knowledge of agriculture, horticul- 
ture, fruit growing and stock raising so as to 
get something like the maximum results possible 
from the cultivation of the soil. The scientists 
and investigators have done their work well. It 
remains for our schools to make this great mass 
of scientific knowledge the common possession 
of all our people. 

In many sections there is a cry that the county 
is overcrowded with population and there are no 
opportunities in rural life and rural vocations. 
The schools must vigorously combat this idea by 
teaching the rising generation that there are 
millions of man-hungry acres in Virginia and 
that every acre can be made to yield crops that 
even many of the best type of farmers and horti- 
culturists have never dreamed possible. 

Conservatism, empiricism and to some extent 
a spirit of helpless, hopeless resignation has 
characterized the agricultural populations of all 
attitude of mind many 
merits and is conducive to social stability and 
The 
combine with these socially desirable characteris- 
tics of 


Such an has 


ages. 


perpetuity of institutions. school must 
farmers a scientific attitude of mind to- 
ward agriculture and the problems connected 
with the soil and rural life. 

Human beings have not lived as long or as 
satisfactorily in the past and do not now live 
Mankind has for 


as long as they could live. 
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countless ages been afflicted with many loath- 
some and easily curable diseases. These in 
many cases have been accepted as the dispensa- 
tion of l’rovidence and no effort has been made 
to avoid or remedy these handicaps and afflic- 
tions. The discoveries of the last century as to 
the nature of disease, its means of communica- 
tion and its remedies, and the wisdom of con- 
formity with nature’s laws have already ma- 
terially lengthened the period of human life 
and greatly mitigated human suffering. 

The schools in the past have not given as 
much attention to health education as is now 
being given. Publicists and leaders in education 
and other fields have before them the problem of 
popularizing through the schools and bringing 
into the actual daily life of our people the great 
body of scientific health knowledge and data dis- 
covered and put in usable and simple language 
form for the use of the people in their daily lives. 

Whatever we wish in the life of the next 
generation we must put in the public schools in 
Most people forty years or 
older never learn anything new and never change 


this generation. 


their ideas on questions or practices, in govern- 
ment, industry, agriculture, health or any other 
matters. Their opinions are fixed in early life. 
Mature people are static minded in opinion and 
business; youth is plastic and dynamic. The 
young are hospitable to new ideas and are plastic 
in the hand of the teacher. Youth is the op- 
portunity of the reformer, the progressive and 
the dynamic thinker. 

yard-looking publicists in all ages have been re- 
jected by static minded adults and embraced by 
open minded youth. We can make of the next 
generation whatever we wish it to be if we only 
know what we want and work toward that end 
through the schools, the homes and the church. 

Most of the money spent by the State of Vir- 
ginia is spent for education. In fact, the State 
of Virginia is spending on education a little more 
than six times as much as the United States 


Seers, prophets and for- 


Government spent for all purposes during the 
early days of Washington’s administration. 
The State and the Nation, through its schools, 
can find few more worthy and necessary forms 
of public service than the education of the peo- 
Health is one of the first, 
No nation 


ple in health matters. 


if not the first, great human asset. 


can have very sound thinking in unsound bodies. 
A sound mind in a sound body is one of the 
objectives of our educational system. 

Theoretically health should be better in the 
country than in the city. Pure air, more restful 
living, better water, abundant fresh fruit and 
food ought to bring about more favorable health 
conditions in the country than could be expected 
in the city. However, health conditions in the 
city are generally better than they are in the 
country. Education through the school, through 
Boards of Health and Sanitary Commissions 
have brought the great body of scientific knowl- 
edge about health to the attention of the children 
in the schools and the urban citizens. The re- 
sult is that the city people, in most respects, 
enjoy better health than the country people. 
It is one of the tasks of the school to bring the 
country people the same scientific knowledge 
about disease, its prevention and cure that the 
city people now in some measure enjoy. The 
school is unquestionably the greatest agency for 
the promotion of sound health education in a 
community. 

The school has another large opportunity in 
making the people as rich in ideas as they are 
in material goods. Wealth in America has in- 
creased at a rate unparalleled in human history. 
Articles that were luxuries of kings a few cen- 
turies ago are now commonplace and accepted 
necessities with day laborers. This applies not 
alone to food but to clothing, shelter, means of 
transportation and all the other agencies, instru- 
mentalities and utilities that characterize modern 
civilization. The wants of mankind are ex- 
pansive. As soon as one want is gratified other 
wants immediately appear. There is always a 
tendency for human wants to expand more 
rapidly in the direction of material gratifications 
than in the direction of immaterial, spiritual and 
cultural values. 

Our educational institutions must emphasize 
material production and the largest possible 
utilization of nature’s resources in providing 
food, clothing and shelter and human comfort 
in its manifold forms. At the same time it is the 
problem of the school to ennoble the character 
and expand the spiritual natures of the people 
so that they will know how to use wisely the 
products of agricultural, industrial and mechani- 
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ol achievement and not let these material pos- 
sions overwhelm them with sensuality, self- 
ndulgence and materialism. In promoting the 
velfare of the Commonwealth, the school has 
irge Opportunity to make men rich in money 
nd material things and at the same time make 
them as rich in character, unselfishness, and 
cenerous spiritual life as in material goods. 
The citizens of this State can be greatly en- 
riched by opening their eves to the beauty of the 
world about them. What is commonly called 
nature study and zsthetic education have not re- 
ceived the attention in our educational systems 
and in our homes and in our private thinking 
they so abundantly deserve. Many of the rural 
population feel that they must go to the city 
io find beauty and opportunities for the develop- 
ment and gratification of their zsthetic nature 
that is implanted in every human being and 
lamoring for assertion and recognition. The 
moving picture, the theater and the cheap places 


and forms of amusement are unduly attractive 
to our population. The school system is just 
beginning to face the problem of educating the 
young people in esthetic appreciation of the 
beauty there is everywhere. 

There is at this time a large number of ade- 
quately trained teachers to give instruction and 
create interest in rural beauty and rural possi- 
bilities of culture. ‘The training of such teachers 
and securing in our schools a proper recogni- 
tion of this form of education and culture are 
two of the pressing problems with educational 
leaders of this time. When education makes 
the soil more productive, lengthens and sweetens 
human life, and makes our people as rich in in- 
tellectual life as they are in material goods, an 
appreciation of nature study and nature urder- 
standing will be recognized as one of the neces- 
sary contributions that education must make to 
public welfare and public happiness. 





The New President of the N. E. A. 


ISS Mary McSkimmon, of Brookline, 

Mass., was elected president of the 
National Education Association. She 
distinguished educator who has achieved 

er success through the classroom teaching and 
the principalship of a small school, where she 
She is the 
first president of the national group to be elected 


has labored continuously since 1893. 


a general vote, and one of few State teachers 
leaders to serve five consecutive terms as presi- 
dent of her own State association. 

(he teaching career of the new national presi- 
‘ent began in the Hampden academy in Maine, 

mediately after her graduation from high 
school. The next position was at Pocassett, 

ssachusetts, where she boarded with the 
mother of General Leonard Wood. After a teach- 
ng engagement at Dedham, Massachusetts, she 
vas employed in the Dwight School at Boston. 

was in 1888, when Miss McSkimmon was 26 
years of age, that she became assistant of the 
Dudley School in Boston. Miss McSkimmon 


w holds the principalship of the nationally 
own Pierce Grammar School of Brookline, 
and she has held that position continuously since 


January, 1893. She has been vice-president of 
the N. E. A. and served for several years on the 
board of directors. 
Teachers 


She was president of the 


Massachusetts Federation for five 
years, and it was during her administration that 
all of the city and most of the town teachers 
organizations became affiliated with the Federa- 
tion. Miss McSkimmon believes that curricula 
should be changed to fit current social demands 
because such change would free the school from 
the useless crowds fastened there by the earnest 
minds or general caprice of earlier days. In an 
address before the Association, she said: 

I have seen school systems where the teacher seemed 
machine instead of as the 


to be thought of as the 


operator. To expect her to manipulate so costly and 


delicate a machine as a class of children without 
participating in the educational policies that determine 
its power and direction is like putting a workman 
before his machine with his eyes blindfolded and his 
ears, like those of Uiysses’s crew, filled with wax. 
When these educational policies are earnestly promoted 
by the various groups making up the entire teaching 
force, there is no longer any reluctance to welcome 
supervision, for the keenest minds feel their need of 


fortifying help from every possible source. 
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Dr. Charles G. Maphis, Dean 


Virginia, Discusses 


Hilx remedy to Vuirginia’s present tax 
problen s lies in the proper distribution 
of the tax burden through equalization of 

assessment of property of all kinds, through the 

discovery and placing upon the books property 
now escaping taxation, through a revision of our 
license system, and through a proper system of 
co-operation, supervision and standardization ot 
procedure in the levying of taxes, or finding new 
and in practicing the 
This is 


sources of taxation, 
strictest economy in our expenditures. 
the opinion of Dr. Charles G. Maphis, dean of 
the University of Virginia, in commenting on 
the first tax report of the committee on taxa- 
tion of the Virginia State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

“T can see only one efficient way to accomplish 
this, and that is a central tax commission with 
authority and power to do things. This board 
would not levy taxes on any locality against its 
will, nor assess property. It would decide upon 
a proper and just standard of assessment and 
see that all local officers apply this standard, 
and after the tax rate is fixed, either by the 
State or locality, see that this rate is applied 
equally to all individuals as well as to all sections 
of the Commonwealth. 

“It would enforce a uniform rate of assess- 
ment and see that it applied everywhere, and this 
would apply not only to real estate and personal 
property, but to intangibles, licenses, incomes, 
inheritance taxes and every other form of tax 
determined upon by the proper tax levying 
bodies. It would not be a tax imposing commis- 
sion, but an administrative adjusting body with 
authority to distribute fairly, as far as humanly 
possible, the tax burden. It would also study 
the theory of taxation and act as a body of 
expert advisers to the Legislature and the local 
serve the State in 


communities. It would 


much the same manner and with as satisfac- 
tory results as the State Corporation Com- 
mission, which has jurisdiction over corpora- 
tions and exercises only such authority as the 
Legislature gives it, or the State Board of 
Health, which administers our health laws. No 
one now would think of abolishing these. 





‘ 


EDUCATION 


Summer Quarter University of 


Our Tax System 

“Some persons propose as an alternative com- 
plete segregation and the abolition of the State 
tax on real and personal property. In my judg- 
ment segregation would not work satisfactorily 
in Virginia where interests and values are so 
diversified. 

“The expenditure of public money derived 
from taxation for any of these causes can be 
justified only because the public welfare is 
promoted. Schools, for example, are supported 
from public funds for the purpose of providing 
equality of educational opportunity to every 
child in the Commonwealth on the theory that 
an educated citizen is more valuable to the State 
than an ignorant one and that our democratic 
form of government rests on an_ intelligent 
electorate. 

“Complete segregation would set up one hun- 
dred different standards in our educational sys- 
tem. In each county in 1923 the actual sales 
value of all real estate per child of school age 
varied from $6,381 in Henrico, $6,075 in High- 
land, and $5,277 in Augusta, to $1,112 in West- 
moreland, $1,159 in Powhatan, and $1,158 in 
Patrick. There is, therefore, such a wide dif- 
ference in taxable values back of each school 
child that the poorest sections of the State, no 
matter how high their assessments or their tax 
rates, would not provide from local resources 
funds equal to those provided by the wealthier 
counties, and we should have a different standard 
in each county. The child in the poor, remote 
section is entitled to, as far as it is practicable 
to provide it, the same educational opportunits 
in length of school term, qualification of teach 
ers, high schools and supervisions as the child 
in the most favored community and it is mani- 
festly the duty of the State to provide from the 
taxes of all the people a sufficient proportion o! 
the school funds to do this. This should come 
from a stable, reliable and permanent source 
and should not be subject to the changing moods 
of a Legislature. Most fortunately at the last 
attempt at segregation the school tax could no! 
be abolished on account of a constitutiona 
prohibition. The State road program and the 
work of the State Board of Health would be 
similarly affected by complete segregation.” 
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Beginning a Physical Education Program 


By ROGER L. TOTTEN, Principal Luray Schools 


AST September, we were faced by the 
problem of introducing physical training 
in the Luray school. It had never been 
attempted, and although several of the teachers 
onfessed to summer courses in it, all were too 
bashful to accept it as a regular assignment. 
l‘urthermore, we had no place larger than a lot, 
80x 100, rough on the surface and a slough of 
despond whenever touched by rain. The com- 
munity included a few people who were in favor 
of the work and many who opposed it. Obvious- 
ly, here was no one-man job. 
The way in which it was worked out might 
have appeared to be an accident. (It wasn’t.) 
(he purpose, over and above the crass utilitarian 
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aim to get the training done, was to inspire the 
o-operation of the pupils by giving them re- 
ponsibility and to make them want it to be their 
b. At the first meeting, all the boys were 
ssembled in one group, from the seventh grade 
hrough the high school, and given a few easy 
iting-up exercises, and then a volunteer was 
led for to carry on the work while the prin- 
pal went to look over the work the girls were 
lomg under various teachers. Two boys re- 
ponded to the call and I saw no more of the 
vs that period. A conference with them fol- 
wed in which they reported on the conduct 
nd work of the school, and an interest in be- 
oming leaders was stimulated. Other possible 
leaders were also discussed. The next day a 


roup was selected, apparently altogether 


oluntarily, in which were included those boys 


who were natural leaders and athletes and who 
should make the best leadership material. This 
group was proud to be designated as “Leade1s’ 
Training Squad” and was given special work in 
the regular period, while the rest of the school 
was divided into two groups and left to two 
of the best boys temporarily. Meanwhile the 
girls were in grade squads, in charge of the 
teachers, and the principal was looking for an 
opportunity to start a similar group of leaders 
for them. 

It was not long in appearing. About a week 
later, he found the senior girls taking exercises 
led by one of them, with no teacher in sight. 
A question gave opening for a compliment to 
both leader and squad and the query, “How 
would you girls like to have a chance to become 
leaders for the girls of the school?” Over half 
were enthusiastic and a group was chosen and 
put in special training. This was not so well 
done as with the boys, for only seniors were 
taken, when events proved that some girls in 
the lower classes would have done better at the 
work. For instance, the junior girls were not 
at all satisfied-—but that was a question of purely 
feminine psychology which a mere man could 
not be expected to foresee! 

The two weeks did not make these pupils 
expert instructors in physical training—far from 
it; but it did give them a basis for a beginning 
and a reasonable amount of confidence in them 
selves. Each had, of course, as much chance to 
lead the group as we could get. Then one day, 
all were called together and assignment of 
classes was made, following personal preference 
where possible. All the pupils in the school 
down to the third grade were assigned by grades 
to two squad leaders a grade, and next day 
were formally handed over to their leaders. 

From now on, the work of the principal be- 
came purely supervisory and suggestive. Hlow- 
ever, this was not the end, but the real begin- 
ning, of his work. By noticing the work of the 
squads it was possible to give individual sug- 
gestions to leaders. Frequent meetings of lead- 
ers at which either of two procedures was fol- 
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lowed were held. Sometimes it was a new theory 
meeting at which mimeographed sheets of in- 
structions and suggestions were handed out and 
new exercises practiced by the group, and some- 
times it was a conference meeting at which 
leaders brought up their problems. 

Just before the first term ended, a special 
meeting was held at which the grading system 
of the school was fully explained and leaders in- 
structed in how to conduct an examination in 
their work and assured that their marks given 
The fact 
that the squads knew this aided in getting better 
in fact, the coming 


to their squads would stand as final. 


responses from some pupils ; 
of examinations toned up the work for a month 
ahead and also gave a better start on the new 
term. 

During the fall, the primary school pupils 
began to ask if they could not “take exercises” 
and the organization was carefully extended 
downward, eventually taking in the first grade. 
This was an innovation regarded dubiously by 
the principal, but when the leaders learned the 
kind of plays to give, it worked very well. 

With the coming of cold weather, and no place 
suitable, there was a scramble for the best rooms 
and hallways. These were assigned according to 
the size of squad; and other activities and stunts 
requiring little room were inaugurated, such as 
building, measuring and practicing 
chest expansion, “static” 

During this time, plans were laid for a big 
indoor exhibition to take place in the local thea- 
ter in which every squad and every pupil were 
their 


pyramid 
exercises, etc. 


to participate. Leaders were to choose 
own stunts for exhibition, and this led to a more 
extended search for and different exer- 
cises. The exhibition tended to keep leaders 


alert and thinking and to sustain interest among 


new 


the members of the squads as well. For a period 
of six weeks, this was excellent motivation, and 
when it was announced that the plan was too 
expensive, fully 80 per cent of the gains of the 


exhibition had been registered. 

The exhibition was not given up, though, until 
the opening of the season made outdoor work 
possible, and at the same time preparation for a 
County Track and Field Meet was begun. As 
the County Association decided on three weight 


classes for grade school pupils and two for high 
school, there was work for all, even the youngest. 
The leaders were charged with the preparation 
of their squads for the local preliminary meet 
and given sheets on which to take record of the 
squads. After the local trials, the work at the 
county meet was largely carried on by those 
leaders who were not representing the school. 
One unsolved problem of the end of the year 
is the choice of leaders for next year, especially 
among the girls. This has been put up to the 
present leaders and they are working on it, try- 
ing to perpetuate the system which they have 
helped to work out and which has given them 
considerable prestige in the school. However it 
is settled, it will be as the leaders evolve their 
own scheme, but probably somewhat similar to 
the way in which they were originally chosen. 

















We think we have attained the following good 


results: 


1. Physical training has been put over without 
opposition and in spite of handicaps equally as 
well as it could have been done in any other way, 
judging the physical results alone. 

2. School spirit has been given a rallying 
point and co-operation of nearly all the natura! 
leaders enlisted 100 per cent. Being school of- 
ficials, they were more “en rapport” with other 
school projects, even with school discipline. 

3. The educational effect upon the leaders in- 
cluded a mental and moral training through re- 
sponsibility not obtainable in any other way. 

The end of the year found the squads work- 
ing well and the leaders enjoying a helpful 
prestige among the others. 
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State Department of Education 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


By DABNEY S. 


STATE BOARD REGULATIONS GOVERN- 
ING THE CHARGE FOR HIGH 
SCHOOL TUITION 


HE high school act, Act 1920, pages 60 
and 61, provides that the county school 
board is authorized to charge, under reg- 
ulations prescribed by the State Board of Educa- 
ion, tuition for pupils attending high school. 
In conformity with the provisions of this act 
the following regulations were adopted, after 


discussion : 


1. A county ora city school board is authorized 
to charge tuition for its resident students 
attending high school, provided the money 
derived from taxation and other sources is 
not sufficient to operate both elementary 
and high schools free of tuition. 

?, No high school tuition charge shall exceed 
the actual per capita cost; per capita cost 
shall embrace instruction, operation and 
maintenance. The State Board of Educa- 
tion recommends a tuition charge not to 
exceed $5.00 per month, and urgently recom- 
mends that due notice be given when any 
tuition will be charged. 

3. Special provision may be made by the 
school board for those students who, in the 
judgment of the board, are temporarily or 
permanently so circumstanced that payment 
of high school tuition is impossible. 


+. High school tuition shall be paid at any 
time to be fixed by the school board, and 
the board is authorized to pass necessary 
regulations to guarantee such payment. 


LS A | 


High school tuition shall be collected in a 
manner prescribed by the school board, and 
shall be turned over to the treasurer of the 
county or city for disbursement as other 
school funds. 


LANCASTER, Secretary, State Board of Education 


NEW MINIMUM REQUIREMENTS FOR 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS 
The 
division superintendents of schools were unani- 
mously adopted: 


following minimum requirements for 


1. Graduates of the four-year course of a 
standard college with at least the degree of 


B.S. or A. B., or 


N 


The successful completion of a two-year 

course in a standard college with at least 

five years of experience as teacher or school 

supervisor. (The college courses or the 
practical experience as prescribed above, 
shall have been completed within the ten 
years immediately preceding the date of 
the application. ) 

3. Professional training in educational method 
and school organization equal to 15 per cent 
of the four-year college course or its equiva- 
lent, the equivalent being regarded as not 
less than five years of practical experience 
in school supervisory work. 

4. General administrative ability as evidenced 
by practical experience in business or in 
the administration of the business side of 
educational or related work, covering at 
least two years, shall be regarded as the 
necessary minimum; provided, however, 
that graduates of a standard four-year col- 
lege course who have completed the re- 
quired work in school administration may 
be excepted. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM OF THE STATE 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


Superintendent Hart’s legislative program for 
the next General Assembly, to be discussed at the 
Educational Conference Thanksgiving week, was 
given full approval by the Board, as follows: 


1. An appropriation for Elementary Schools 
of $6,500,000. 


SS) 


al 
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Qn the basis that the salaries of elemen- 
tary school teachers be paid one-half by 
State funds and one-half from local funds, 
the appropriation by the State would be 
$ _. This seems a fair division of 


the heaviest item in the educational budget. 
Increase in the High 
$200,000 to $400,000. 
The amount appropriated to each high 
school on the present basis in pitiably small. 
Under the law the 10 cent tax and 4 cent tax 
one 
that 


School Fund from 


must be used exclusively for grades 
through the The 
secondary education is almost exclusively a 


The ap- 


seventh. result is 
charge against local school funds. 
propriation from the State ought to be very 
materially increased in order that the State 
tax may share some appreciable part of the 
cost of 
An Equalization Fund of $500,000. 
Under the and 


derived 


secondary education. 


constitution statutes 
money State 
special funds set up in the 
must be distributed upon the basis of 


from taxes, except 
appropriation 
act, 
per capita school population. 


It affords no opportunity 


This basis is 
unbusinesslike. 
for the State Board to place a larger part of 
the fund under 
Many 
have a tolerable valuation on property but 
no corporations or other of 
wealth are unable, with the high tax 
produce sufficient funds for educational 
are vastly more 


the heavier burdens. 


counties in Virginia which may 


sources 
rate, 


have 


purposes. Other counties 


fortunate in the position of taxable wealth. 
We should make a serious effort at this time 
to secure uniform terms and to approximate 
uniform salaries for teachers of equal quali- 
fication. In order to do this the State Board 
of Education is compelled to have a fund 
which the 


educational 


basis of 


effort, 


can be distributed on 


standards and_ local 


rather than upon the basis of school popula 


tion. 
All-vear 
Appropriation for Vocational Education to 
match Federal appropriation. 


schools. 
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FOR SESSION 1925-26 











| 
| Maxi- 
| mum 
ELEMENTARY BOOKS | Reta 
| Price 
} 
Basal 
Duggar, Agriculture for Southern Schools (Revised Virginia 

GMT: CORBRURTIN Ts 5k ca niees claidweecwwis-esiee-e% eaves $ .90 
Smith Modern Primary Arithmetic. (Ginn).............. 48 
Smith Modern Advanced Arithmetic. (Ginn)............. 77 
Hughes, Elementary Community Civics (with Virginia Sup- 

eee). “CANT Ge TION sia kg 5060.0 s 0b:0 00 bode 1.08 
bier Elementary School Dictionary. (American Book 

bop Nalteties se onanateue ies Wits bole teaser whats ade tes ania ak ee ORES 1.08 
Industrial and Applied Arts. (Mentzer) 
SE asec eae Saves Maan Samson ch weseee awe eus 22 
or 
Industrial Art Textbooks. (Laidlaw) 

SNE Cai eatin sere eieeie sxe iwi raw elena Ree aren 25 

MRM rch ch atc le a. ome ave cocaine taxwtatnraleie teen icici io laa 35 

Envelope of Poster, Construction and Practice Paper... 08 

or 
Practical Drawing. (Practical Drawing Co.) 

Cate T cleat s05, sok & tea a aceie ioiatxcaard ia alle eee aie Wiese vas¥ibraiae se 14 

MMS Sorta ts coocs cir ss tirana ers ater seait ciated Suh Slaiaeeresere casera 18 

Env elope Practice ‘Paper Wevatepialaie teased oie cad aeaielen la cree 05 
Frye-Atwood, New Geography, Book I. (Ginn).. 1.15 
Frye-Atwood, New Geography, Book II. (with Vi irginia Sup- 

Te, TR a a's ss dione way bSie Siew Weea hes bases 6 1.80 
Riley, Chandler and Hamilton, Our Republic. (Hunter) 77 
Wayland, History of Virginia. (Macmillan).............. 1.00 
Matthews, Elementary Home Economics. (Little Brown).. 1.26 
The Smith-McMurry Language Series, Book I. (Johnson 

TEE Does dias is au eo kaos See a oa oe eccea esto. $7 
The Smith-McMurry Language Series, Book II. (Johnson 

IER ooo a padaranbtees cea ie onctare totic haves alk 60 
Hollis Dann Music Series. American Book Co.) 

I on on ais pais Bese ww encinie medion seeued Oaks 68 

SEMIN 07.2 Sts 5, tac ale Geareeepcarmae Geral ey eine eh 47 

MN Then oe gene hetatat ipa inaie Ginaid ia ake 47 

Fourth Year..... Shes eeTe set Pea  aceaaannaile ae er a onete ates 54 

IOS ie crs. re en Gat pel ene iL aa a 54 

TINIE So cls o's stirghanvces cts ie. pane a eee oe 65 
Ritchie-Cardwell, Primer of Hy gie ne. (World Book Co.).. 46 
Ritchie, Primer of Sanitation and Phy emer (with Virginia 

Supplement.) (World Book Co.)..............ccceee 84 
Child’s World Primer. (Johnson)...............ccccecce 42 
Child’s World, First Reader. (Johnson).................. 47 
Child’s World, Second Reader. (Johnson)................ 52 
Child's World, Third Reader. (Johnson)................. 58 
Child’s World, Fourth Reader. (Johnson)................ 72 
Child’s World, Fifth Reader. (Johnson)................. 73 
New Elson Reader, Book Six. (Scott, F’man..).......... 76 
New Elson Reader, Book Seven. (Scott, F’man).......... 86 
Starch-Mirick, The Test and Study omnes (Silver, Bur- 

dett & Co. eee ee ois aud ate ara ianseo aid ae 41 
Locker, Easy Method Writing (Revised). “(L ocker).. o¢ 

Optional Basal 
Frye, First Course in Geography. (Ginn)................ 1.01 
Frye, Higher Geography. (Ginn)................ccceee 1.55 
Progressive Music Series. (Silver, Burde tt) 

NRE ota ciar n ch oe abenats vorancie ecw amie Dead 61 

ee Sere ee RE a Ey eae Es 65 

Ee ace rere ene Bann ee ye See ne on 6& 

eR rere ern rien ar mane Re ene ee 97 
W — Healthy L iving (with Vi irginia Supplement). (Mer- 

Reece ate Parana oacionth oe vides 3 bis eae maine 76 
UE CRUNNNNN oo oid asacs dios. sie aeidaielae Cawen 50 
Everyday Classics Primer. (Macmillan)................. 48 
The New Howell Primer. (N. SS 3 
Aldine First Reader. (Newson)............cececcececees st 
Everyday Classics, First Reader. (Macmillan)............ 50 
New Howell First Reader. (N. & Noble)................. 42 

Supplementary 
Woolfolk, Individualized Spelling Aid. (Smith).......... 15 
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mum 
HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS Retail 
Price 
Basal 
ums & Rogers, Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping, In- 
troductory Course, Rittenhouse Edition. (American 
De ree a etn Se Te tier ana enn were ene $ 1.26 
Ne I SIN iar a o.6n Wits pes hie beens Kee dw Rees .58 
Cd ee er ee re ee rr 72 
ME NE SIRs ob. co ccc ete venees ate scenaens cnn es 72 
ims & Rogers, Advanced Course. (American Book - 
i cles abisal isl ila Ect Mestad Caliah vas ari LN ae cshotmr oe aw at ae Be 
OF I ibs dio 0. 4-on 5 oe 4 scale a wars eve .65 
STROM THERE TINIE os 66.56 cb. ccsene svinsceeeews 1.19 
fanufacturing Business Outhit.......cccrcccccessecces 1.12 
or 
20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting, Introduc- 
ee ee a ree 1.08 
ERO, TORII 06 sos x's 050-0 noc nln nig 06-00 wade se'd ~32 
ee ee ere 2.35 
Nin I ohn Gic nal sip luarcieis wi@hin arkie wSracania aa 1.19 
Co rt ree 1.55 
A I Rs 00s vic ib oad eres ee aees one ees 1.80 
Introductory and Advanced text in one volume........ 1.33 
s & Hosic, Practical English. (American Book Co.). 1.26 
English ‘Literature. CE SES Rn er 1.15 
lf, American Literature. ee Se ere 1. 
r & Squair, New Complete French Grammar. (Heath) 1.58 
or 
iy, Mastery of French, Book I. (Iroquois). . eee 1.44 
Collins, First Book in German. (Macmillan). . wane 1.26 
or 
s & Wesselhoeft, German Lesson Grammar. (Heath). 1.51 
er, Early European History. (Heath).............. 1.91 
r, Modern European History. (Heath)............ 1.91 
History of the United States. (Allyn & Bacon).... 1.80 
Government and the People. (Scribner)............ 1.44 
ind Patterson, Problems in American Democracy. 
SI ie 5 eo i oe as 2 cinta elena pieces 1.55 
ford, Virginia ’s Attitude Towards Slavery and Seces- 
1. (Required Parallel Text). (Munford)......... 1.34 
, Beginning Latin. (American Book Co.)...........- 1.26 
, A Latin Grammar. (Allyn & Bacon)............-. 1.26 
, A New Latin Composition. (Allyn & Bacon)..... 5.32 
er, Caesar’s Gallic War. (Scott, F’man)............- 1.26 
p, Virgil's Aeneid: (Sontt, F'mMat)..c...000600000008% 1.44 
Virgil with Ovid Selections. (Scott, F’man)....... 1.4 
e, Select Orations of Cicero. (Sanborn)...........-. 1.66 
re & Miner, Practical Business Arithmetic. (Ginn) 1.33 
& Hart, New High School Algebra. (Heath)........ 1.44 
& Hart, Plane and Solid Geometry. (Heath)........ 1.44 
s & Hart, Plane Geometry. (Heath)..............08- 1.12 
s & Hart, Solid Geometry. (Heath)............+--:- 1.12 
ins, Plane Trigonometry. (With tables Virginia Edi- 
eee OE ee er eee 1.33 
, Human Physiology. (World Book Co.).. 1.26 
ttman, Laboratory Manual for Human Phy siology. 
ee a eae or rrr ree .54 
kan & Gale, Practical Physics. (Ginn)..............- 1.48 
kan, Gale & Bishop, First Course in Laboratory Phy- 
| Ree ene emir ee eS 
« & Conant, Practical Chemistry. (Macmillan)...... 4.32 
= § aboratory Experiments in Chemistry. (Macmillan) ae 
iy & Hunt, Elementary Biology. (Macmillan)...... 2.51 
er, High School Geography. (American Book Co.)..... 1.80 
Introduction to Science. (American Book Co.)..... 1.33 
Laboratory, Manual for Introduction to Science. 
mg A ere rr rere rer .58 
» Junior Science. (Sanbotn)..........0cccccocsceves 1.44 
| for Hessler, Junior Science. (Sanborn)..........- -54 
s & Ford, First Spanish Course. (Heath)............- 1.40 
Optional Basal 
son, Breasted, Smith, General History of Europe. ‘oe 
FINED = vist gS ete ioe Grane epee A Da aN Kele SO seals 8 eee 
Supplementary 
yH andbook of Writing. (Century)....¥........+- 90 
Hondbect of Composition (Revised). (Heath)... .97 
yf A High School, Writing Vocabularies. (H. & 
| ere eer .47 
heyney, Short History of England (Revised). (Ginn)..... 1.76 
. Physics for Secondary Schools. (Ambrose)........- 3.53 
ster, Rules on French Pronunciation. (Lancaster)... . okt 
rt, Student’s Spelling Aid. (Merrill).............. .43 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF ORIGINAL 
THEME WORK 


By LUTHER F. ADDINGTON, Pound School 


Emerson said, “Insist on yourself; never 


imitate.” But the average human does not like 
to follow this rule. He is a second-hand thinker 
But his class would decrease yearly if students 
were taught always to use their own mentality. 

It is quite important that a child should imi- 
tate but a student of high school standing should 
begin to think for himself. 


evident in theme work, many high school seniors 


But, as is often 
forget to quit aping. 
The English course, perhaps more than any 


other, furnishes the student opportunity to de- 


velop his originality. His first theme work 
should reflect his own personality. If he is 
allowed to begin expressing some one else’s 
thoughts he will most likely be ‘a copyist 


throughout his school career. 
Not infrequently will an eighth grade student 
bring to that 


Irvin S. Cobb or George Ade respectable credit. 


class a composition would do 
To recognize such imitation is not difficult for 
And, if such 
work is suspicioned, it is well casually to ask 


the reader where he got his idea. 


a conscientious English instructor. 


Usually he 
will tell or his demeanor will betray him. Then, 
the instructor should try to convince him, by 
lecturing to the class as a whole, the importance 
of honor in a student’s daring to be himself. 


If, day after day, the instructor gives more 


praise to the original themes, though they may 


be crude, soon every member of the class will be 
writing from his own heart. 

To the young student, whose mind is being 
shaped, attempt at originality is vital, for the 
wheels of his mental machinery begin to spin. 
He starts a search for truths ; he becomes a closer 
observer of nature; he finds something of in- 
terest about practically every human being with 
whom he comes in contact. He reads the masters 
but that his own 


of literature, not to imitate, 


thoughts may be stimulated. 
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VIRGINIA SCHOOL CHILDREN AND 
SIGNS ALONG OUR HIGHWAYS 
lucation believes 
study in the 
and geography school 
interested in 


The Virginia Journal of Ex 
that project 
fields of local history 
children of the State 
erecting suitable, though modest, signs at points 
on the highways to direct and inform tourists 
concerning historic points in the various local 


in connection with 


would be 


sections of Virginia. 


JOURNAL 


EDUCATION 


A great tide of tourists, increasing each yeat 
in volume, is flowing through the Virginia high- 


ways. The State Highway Commission has 
erected signs giving general directions from 
town to town and from city to city. The oil 


and tire companies have erected signs announc- 
ing the name of the towns and cities as the 
tourists approach them. No one has directed 
the. attention of the tourists by means of signs 
along the highways to many of the places of 
historic interest in which Virginia is so rich. 
It would be a distinct source of satisfaction to 
the tourists if they could read as they roll along 
our highways signs like this: Two Hundred Yards 
From Here Is The Birthplace Of Zachary 
Taylor, Hero Of The Mexican War; Two 
Miles To The Right Is The Battlefield Of Cedar 
Mountain; Five Miles East Of Here Is The 
Tide Spring Which Ebbs And Flows Every Feu 
Hours; Cuckoo—From This Point Jack Joueti 
Rode Post Haste To Charlottesville To Warn 
The Legislature And The Governor Of Virginia 
Of The Approach Of General Tarleton’s Army, 
Place Where The First Session Of A Civil Court 
Of —————— County Was Held. If such signs 
were erected along our highways, tourists would 
appreciate the thoughtfulness and be glad for 
the historic information. 

The erection of such signs in almost ever, 
would be a feasible and educative 
project for the school children with the en 
couragement and assistance of the teachers. The 
children could historic facts and 
prepare the statements for the signs. The 
manual training department in the school could 
The home economics 


community 


gather the 


construct the sign boards. 
department could make the stencils and print 
the signs and the entire school and community 
could meet in simple ceremony and erect the 
signs at the proper points along the highway. 
All this would result in awakening new interes‘ 
in the historic places of our State and be the 
means of enlightenment to hundreds of our own 
citizens who may never have known the histor'c 
facts relating to their own communities.  !t 
would create in the minds of local citizens and 
the school children an interest and pride in and 
lovalty to their own community possessions. 
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(he Journal would be glad to hear from 
.chers and pupils who might be interested in 
wrying out such a project during the next 
hool session. The Journal might be able in a 
definite way to assist in standardizing the signs 
nd in furnishing accurate historical and other 
nformation. How many teachers and pupils 
ill take for the next school session this feasi- 
Je and educative project as one of their school 
tasks? « It would be a contribution to Virginia’s 


pre yorTress. 


: MID-SUMMER MEETING OF THE 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


At the business session of the State Teachers 
\ssociation in Richmond last November approval 
Bas given to the plan of holding a meeting of 

hoard of directors in August of each year 
so that the important acts of the board might 
be presented to the local associations early in 
) the fall, thus giving time and opportunity for 
niore mature consideration before being called 
pon to vote on the questions submitted at the 
of the annual meeting in 








business session 
November. 

In accordance with the above plan, President 
Fred M. Alexander called a meeting of the board 
on August 31. The board held a three hour ses- 

on the 3lst and another three hour session 
During these 


sessions some very important business mat- 


the morning of September 1. 


were transacted and arrangements were 
le to send out a full report of the acts of the 
rd to the meetings of the local associations 
© | this fall. Members of the Association will have 
d he opportunity of studying the questions that 
come up for consideration at the business 
session of the Association at the next annual 
ay meeting, and be able to vote more intelligently 
important questions affecting the welfare 
Association and the cause of education 
in general. This report will be put into printed 
form and distributed to the officers of the local 
ciations. 





ass 


a Teachers all over the State will appreciate 

this action on the part of the board of directors 

nd providing opportunity for fuller con- 

ail ‘ideration of the matters to come up at the an- 
| business session of the Association. 





THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE AT 

NORFOLK NOVEMBER 25-28, 1925 
Mur annual Conference this fall will be held 
in the city of Norfolk, November 25-28. Already 
general preliminary arrangements have been 
made in the way of securing satisfactory places 
and rooms in which to hold the sessions of the 
Conference. The general meeting will be held 
in the Armory situated in the downtown and 
hotel district. Nearly all of the department and 
section meetings are amply provided for in 
churches and audience rooms near the hotels. 
The Monticello Hotel has been designated as 
The Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth Chamber of Commerce will arrange a 
boat trip around the Hampton Roads harbor for 
all visitors at the Conference. It will be a 
spJendid opportunity for the teachers of Vir- 
ginia to get first-hand information about the 
commercial and economic value to the State of 
this large and magnificent shipping port and its 

unbounded possibilities to the State at large. 
There is every reason to believe that this will be 
one of the most important annual meetings the 


Conference headquarters. 


Association has yet held. A good program for the 


general meetings has already been prepared and 
some very important business matters will 
come up for consideration; among them will be 
the adoption of the new constitution. Teachers 
in every part of the State will be interested in 
attending the annual meeting this year because 
of its importance and significance. 





THE NEW SECRETARY TO THE 
STATE BOARD 


At a meeting of the State Board of Educa- 
tion the first week in August, Dabney S. Lan- 
caster was elected to succeed Dr. W. T. Sanger 
as Secretary to the State Board of Education. 
Mr. Lancaster for the past two years has held 
the position of State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education on the staff of the Department of 
Education. Previous to that, he held important 
teaching and administration positions on the 
faculty of the Virginia Polytechnic Institute at 
Blacksburg. Mr. Lancaster’s academic training 
was received at the Episcopal High School, the 
University of Virginia, V. P. I. and the Univer- 
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He holds the B. A. 


from the University of Virginia, the M. S. de- 


sity of Missouri. degree 


I., and was a research scholar 
Mr. Lancaster 


gree from V. P. 
at the University of Missouri. 
comes to his new responsibilities with a back- 
ground of training, teaching and administration 
experience and a close touch with the work of 
the Department of Education. All this expert- 
ence particularly fits him for the responsibility 
of his new duties as Secretary to the State Board 


of Education. 





UNBOUNDED PATIENCE 

We have an interesting letter from a teacher 
who has charge of an isolated rural school in 
one of the counties in Virginia. She says, “I 
tried your remedy—‘unbounded patience’. I 
kept trying to the end of the term. The little 
girl’s work, improved slowly at first, then more 
rapidly, and with her mother working along the 
lines you suggested she has come to the point 
where she likes to do her work. We feel we 
have won the battle.” 

How many other 
difficulties? We find them in 
This type of school child is often imposed upon 
and treated as if there were no place in school for 
such children. This good little teacher goes on 
in her letter and says, “I think the trouble with 
me was my attitude toward her. I wanted the 
child to fight the thing out for herself and she 
isn’t old enough. You mentioned the ‘interest- 
ing case’ you had in this child, but don’t you 
think if we took the trouble we would find every 
child an interesting case? Might not some of 
our tragic misfits in life find themselves with 
the right teachers and right mothers?” 

This young teacher has the right idea and 
will no doubt soon grow into one of our finest 
teachers. She has the right attitude and has 
learned how to make the best use of unbounded 
patience in the schoolroom. 


teachers have had = such 


every school. 





THE MAY CAMPAIGN 
The May Campaign of 1925 was highly suc- 
cessful in its main objective, that of dissemi- 
nating educational information among the peo- 
ple of the State. The headquarters office pre- 


pared and published a handbook of thirty-two 
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pages and distributed twenty-three thousand 
copies over the State. From reports received, 
sixty mass meetings and 727 local meetings 
were held in the counties and cities, with a total 
attendance of over 200,000 people. One thou- 
sand addresses were made and hundreds of ser- 
mons on education were delivered. The follow- 
ing State-wide organizations contributed to the 
success of the campaign in various substantial 
ways, rendering helpful assistance in the way 
of arranging for public meetings, contribu- 
ting to the expense fund and sending out speak- 
ers: The State Teachers Association, the State 
Department of Education, the Co-operative Edu- 
cation Association, the Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation, the Superintendents Association, the 
Trustees Association, the State Chamber of 
Commerce, Rotary Clubs, Women’s Clubs, Di- 
vision of Child Welfare, State Board of Health, 
Principals Conference, Scottish Rite Masons, and 
such individuals as State officials, members of 
Congress and the General Assembly of Virginia. 
The central office from March 15 to June 15 sent 
out over 14,000 circulars and dictated letters. 
The Campaign fund consisted of voluntary con- 
tributions which covered the expense of office 
staff, printing, stationery and postage. 

Already there are some tangible results of the 
Campaign in the way of increased school levies 
in some of the counties and in the passing of 
bond issues for school buildings. At a recent 
meeting of the board of directors of the State 
Teachers Association, it was decided to continue 
this Campaign through the fall and winter 
months up to the meeting of the General As- 
sembly in January, 1926, when it is hoped we 
shall receive other tangible results in the way 
of constructive educational legislation. 

The Journal is always interested in any for- 
ward movement looking toward the progress of 
education in Virginia. The May Campaign of 
1925 has made a distinct contribution to educa- 
tional progress in the State. The teachers, prin- 
cipals, superintendents, trustees and all others 
who co-operated in this movement are to be con- 
gratulated on the positive results already ob- 
tained and the Journal hopes that continued sup- 
port will be given to further the efforts to se- 
cure definite legislative results at the meeting 
of the General Assembly next winter. 
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Description of Arts and Crafts Exhibit 


Viss Hazel Millican’s Manual Training Class, June, 1925, State Teachers College, Farmville 
By SALLY MADISON STOKES 


the home, for the library or living room 

is rapidly gaining favor in the public 
chools of today. The demand for wood, tool 
and saw, needle and fibre, paint and brush is 
insistent and growing. A revival of something 
{ artistic culture from the oldest races reasserts 
itself anew in modern decorative art. 

Recall the Mexican and his unique mud dwell- 
ings, isolated and characteristic, or the native 
American Indian and his fantastic potteries, 
original arts and intricate weavings, crude stone 
or clay etchings. The subject of modern arts 
and crafts is in an experimental and elemental 


stage in some of the present-day schools and 
colleges. 


T art of making beautiful articles for 


Happily, this cultural phase of study is gain- 
secure place in the regular 
schedule. 

A visit to an arts and crafts shop or studio 

hibit in a girls’ college will create an apprecia- 
tion of the peculiar characteristics and originali- 
iy of this kind of vocation (or occupation). 

[his exhibit I describe manifested a wide 
cope and variety of picturesque and useful 
rticles. In the studio an art corner had been 
in the 
pupils using only common wrapping-paper and 
vlored crayons as the medium, creating a land- 
scape, a water scene, a study of flowers, fruit 
nd foliage, or a group of native trees. Thev 

re as artistic as etchings, and formed, for 
the student, a background for something more 
permanent in mastering magazine cover design- 

or decoration. Very many sketches were 

In each study, care was taken 
measurement, line, perspective and proportion. 

ie brilliant study was a “Bowl of Nasturtiums”’ 
which the flowers’ petals were appliqued bits 

0! colored paper on a background of ordinary 
rdboard, dull gray or black in color. This 

s beautiful in drawing and effect. 

‘hese lessons in paper work begin with small 
ruits and flowers and develop some 
broader, more vigorous subject. Handy waste 
paper baskets are neatly covered with bright 


school 


ng a 


lcveloped beginners’ department by 


conventionalized. 


into 


colored wall paper. Cardboard, with the use of 
painter’s oil and lacquer, had been employed to 
simulate parchment (more expensive) and ac- 
curate designs in color or black had been ap- 
plied for the border; thus novel lamp shades 
were made. Japanese motifs can be used with 
graceful effect, or birds and festoons of small 
flowers. A string “standard” of stained wood, 
made by the student, completes a_ beautiful 
parlor or library lamp. Other lamp shades were 
made of colored silk, with fringe, neatly fitted 
over a wire frame, mounted on a wooden 
pedestal, tooled, painted or stained. 

In this particular shop useful sewing baskets 
on varnished uprights with cloth receptacles had 
been measured and designed by the student; 
also a variety of fern baskets and holders (both 
wicker and wood) with the instruments of tool 
and saw. 

Attractive bottoms of twine 
or rattan in various styles and tiny chairs for 
children with seats of hand-woven splits were 
exhibited. 

Handsome book ends, ornamented with an 
infinite variety of appropriate and artistic de- 
signs, were made with tool and decorated with 
the paintbrush. 

Rattan sandwich or cold-drink trays, stained 
and decorated with long, lovely handles, were 
an especially pleasing feature. 

There were a few ornamental bowls and vases, 
colored with ordinary automobile paint, decora- 
ted and glazed; also clay pottery vases of 
artistic color and design. Beautiful raffia bas- 
kets with curving top and graceful handles, 
some without any handle, attested skill in choice 
of color and pattern. 


footstools with 


Jags for street and party 
may be made from different colored raffia also. 
This work requires a good stout needle (long 
and strong). Raffia, in large lots, may be 
obtained from all city shops. 

Handmade hearth rugs were deftly knitted 
with jute thread and a strong bone needle. This 
work is particularly fascinating and the art is 


not too difficult to acquire readily. Patterns for 


these gay rugs vary in design and color, of course. 
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RESOLUTIONS PASSED BY SUPERIN- 

TENDENTS’ CONFERENCE JULY 31, 1925, 

ON DR. W. T. SANGER’S LEAVING THE 
STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

the division 

Dr. W. T 


secre- 


Whereas, this is the last meeting of 


superintendents in which our co-worker, 
Sanger, will be with us in his offi¢ial capacity as 
tary to the State Board of Education, and 

Whereas, in his official connection with the State 
Board of Education, his duties affect so vitally every 
division superintendent in the State, not only in the 
minutia of the daily routine, but in the larger admin- 
istrative problems as well, 


Now There fore, Be It Resolved, That the 
division superintendents of the State regret his loss to 


we, 


the Department of Education, and shall feel deeply the 
loss of his companionship and his wise and helpful 
counsel, and 


That we our 
his untiring efforts to be helpful to each of us, not only 


express most hearty appreciation of 
by personal contact, but by co-operation with our worthy 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction in the prep- 
aration of numerous plans and devices to increase the 
efficiency of school administration in Virginia, and 

That we further desire to extend to him in his new 
field of work our sincere wishes for a successful leader- 
ship, and 

That finally the bond of friendship and the spirit of 
co-operation established between us may continue in 
whatever ways and by whatever means may be best and 
that he may always feel he has honorary membership 


in our body. 





A LETTER TO THE SCIENCE TEACHERS 
To the Science Teachers of Virginia: 


Richmond the 


Last November at the meeting of 
Virginia State Teachers Association, the Science sec- 
tional meeting was poorly attended. This November at 
the Norfolk meeting we want to put on a program that 
will be interesting and helpful to all, a program from 
which we can take back to our work new enthusiasm, 
enlarged viewpoint, and clarified vision. We can and 
each other. We all have the 
the same obstructions in 


ought to meet and know 


same purpose in view and 


reaching the goal of our desires. A comparison of 
our varying experiences with an open mind for our own 
shortcomings and a longing to grow in wisdom (the 
knowledge end of the game can almost be trusted to 


take care of itself) can but be helpful. It will be 


pleasant and profitable for us to gather about the fire- 
side, as it were, and share the “joys and sorrows” of 
one science-teaching family. 

This year Science will be featured on the first day 
of the Norfolk Conference, Wednesday, November 235. 
At the first general meeting on Wednesday morning, 
the speaker will be Dr. Harrison E. Howe, editor of 
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Judustrial and Chemistry, one of the 
journals of the American Chemical Society. Dr. Howe 
has a most pleasing stage presence, is an easy talker, 
His general aim will be 


Engineering 


and a man with a message. 
to bring to the attention of the teachers, parents, and 
others, who are not working in the field of science, 
something of the meaning of the message which this 
rich field is broadcasting to the world. How many have 
tailed to tune in! Is it our fault? 

It is the hope of our Science section in putting 
Dr. Howe on this general program to awaken an ap- 
preciation of the work being done in Science and to 
create a desire to understand how the forward march 
is progressing. We want all, whether their especial 
tield be Science, History, Language, or what-not, at 
catch the “Spirit of the Times.” On our 
shoulders as Science teachers falls the responsibility of 


least to 


carrying this message back to our own community, in 
class room, in the meeting of parents and teachers, in 
civic club, ete. Are we awake to our opportunity? 
\re we ready and prepared to answer the call? 

The meeting of the Science section as a section will 
also be held on Wednesday. We want about a two and 
a half hours’ session Wednesday afternoon, following 
Dr. Howe's talk in the morning. At this meeting we 
will have discussion of “live” questions by Dr, E. C. L. 
Miller, professor of bacteriology and bio-chemistry at 
the Medical College of Virginia (we hope this will be 
an experimental demonstration) ; by Dr. Paul A. War- 
ren, professor of botany at the Medical College of Vir- 
ginia and associate professor of biology at William and 
Mary. 
sought. We hope to have as the third speaker one of 
our well-known physicists talk on Niels Bohr’s ATOM. 

By centering attention on Science the first day of the 
meeting and making the thing compact, we are hoping 
to make it easy for a great many of the Science teachers 
to be on the job, ON TIME. Start now to make your 
plans to be at the Norfolk meeting certainly on Wed- 
nesday, November 25, if you cannot take in the whole 
Talk and write about it to your friends who 
are interested in Science. We need to come together 
for this new vision and exchange of ideas if we are to 
lead the thinking of our own folks at home in an 
appreciation and understanding of the advantages 
Science offers for better living, Jonger living, and bigge 


\ third, and possibly a fourth speaker, is being 


meeting. 


living; offers to those who have ears to hear and eyes 
to see. Can we lead if we, ourselves, are not on fire? 
Can we have this burning zeal for our task if we do not 
come together occasionally, at least, around the family 
fireside, and there renew our ties of love and respect 
for the hand that guides us in our search for truth’ 

Watch the October issue of this journal for a more 
detailed program of the Sectional meeting Wednesday 


afternoon, November 25 
. Yours sincerely, 


LeRoy L. SUTHERLAND, 
President, Science Section Staunton Military Academ) 
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PRINCIPAL TURNOVER IN THE VIR- 

GINIA HIGH SCHOOLS FROM THE RE- 

PORT OF M. L. COMBS, SUPERVISOR 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The annual turnover of high school principals in 
-irginia bears a direct relationship to the salaries paid 
se officials. Small salaries account for the frequent 
hanges in position among school principals, according 
, statements made by M. L. Combs, State Supervisor 
High Schools, in his annual report submitted to 
Harris Hart, State Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
The efficiency of the instruction in high schools, as in 
\| types of schools, is largely dependent upon the tenure 
‘f office of teachers, and especially of principals. It is 
msequently a matter of vital concern to the people of 
Virginia that every effort be made to keep efficient men 
nd women at work where conditions are thoroughly 
inderstood by them. 

\ study of statistics dealing with the salaries of 
rincipals receiving three thousand dollars and above 

ws a turnover of twenty-five per cent; figures for 
rincipals receiving salaries ranging from twenty-five 
undred dollars to twenty-nine hundred and ninety-nine 
lollars show a fifty per cent turnover; salaries from two 
housand dollars to twenty-four hundred and ninety-nine 

llars, a sixty-one per cent turnover for principals; 
aries ranging from fifteen hundred dollars to nine- 

n hundred and ninety-nine dollars indicate a fifty-five 

cent turnover; and salaries from twelve hundred 

llars to fourteen hundred and ninety-nine dollars, a 

enty-five per cent turnover. 

\ study of salaries below twelve hundred dollars for 

ncipals of high schools indicates a turnover of sixty- 

x and two-thirds per cent. This turnover wouid doubt- 

s be larger in these cases of small salaries, according 

Mr. Combs, except for the fact that these principals 
isually have other financial interests in the community 

tend to prevent frequent changes. 

Seventy-eight high schools of the State have not 
hanged principals during the four-year period and the 
juality of instruction in these schools has been excellent. 

median salary in these schools is eighteen hundred 
ninety dollars. On the other hand, in twelve 
ols, principals have changed each year for four 
years, and in fifteen schools principals have changed 

h year for three years. The median salary of prin- 
pals in these twenty-seven schools showing annual 

inges is only thirteen hundred and fifty dotlars. 

The turnover for all principals over a four-year period 

hirty-seven and fifty-four hundredths (37.549) per 
nt. For city principals, where the salary scale is 
higher, the turnover is only twenty-three per cent. 





A LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM IN GEORGIA 


The State Legislature now in session in Atlanta is 
considering the following advanced educational pro- 


gram: 


|. A bond issue of $20,000,000 to be sold over a five- 
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year period to be used as a building fund for the public 
schools and the State colleges. 

2. To establish a State equalization fund to be dis- 
tributed to the counties by the State Department of 
Education 
3. To provide local option in establishing the county 
unit system of administration or to provide for the 
election of all county boards by the people and all 
county superintendents by the county boards. 

4. A Constitutional amendment providing for the 
election of the State Superintendent by the State Board 
of Education. 

5. To provide for a State high school supervisor. 

6. To provide for a State supervisor of physical edu- 
cation. 

7. To permit counties to establish kindergartens and 
libraries from local funds. 


NEWS FROM DICKENSON COUNTY 


Dickenson, the youngest county of the Old Dominion, 
presents some high spots of its educational achievements 
during the session of 1924-25. These high spots are: 

1, Greater unity of administration. This due 
largely to definite planning for the whole year before 
schools opened. 


was 


2. More efficient instruction. At the county institute, 
all teachers had folders containing suggestions, forms, 
reports, health material, etc. handed them in order that 
they might follow discussions advantageously, and keep 
for future reference. Mimeographed circulars were sent 
to all teachers from time to time giving suggestions and 
instructions. Teachers were divided in ten convenient 
groups in which group discussions were scheduled by 
their supervisors. : 

3. Better supervision. Two special supervisors were 
in the field during the entire session. Wonderfully 
improved instruction and morale were among the satis- 
factory results. 

4. More standardized schools. This was due largely 
to better supervision. Eighteen schools were stan- 
dardized as against nine the previous year and one in 
1922-23. Practically 400% of the pupils were in nine- 
month schools in 1924-25; 300% the previous year, and 
20% in 1922-23. 

5. Better community interest and effort. Patrons 
contributed over $2,000 to supplement teachers’ salaries 
to standardize their schools. Leagues and P. T. A.’s 
raised more than $1,000 for equipment, and did some 
$2,000 worth of work and improvement to grounds. 

6. Establishment of county school paper, The School 
Forum. 

7. Surveys. 


These were of three divisions. One was 


of instruction; the second of equipment, needed build- 
ings and consolidations by the superintendent; the third 
was of high schools, nade by the State supervisor of 
high schools and a commission of high school experts. 

8. Accrediting of only high school, built as memorial 
to World War heroes, for second year by Association 
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i Colleges and Secondary Schools of the Southern 


states. 


4 Petter attendance and enforcement of compulsory 


establishment of Juvenile Court. 


into the 


attendance law through 


10. Introduction of new features system. 
Uniform examinations are given to all seventh grade 
pupils, and certificates of promotion to the high school 
awarded on county commencement night, also a new 
feature. On this night diplomas to high school gradu- 
ates, awards, prizes, etc. are given and a noted speaker 
is present to address the graduates. Athletic organiza- 
Weekly reports were 


A special rating 


tions were in twenty schools. 
made by teachers to their supervisor. 
sheet and other forms of importance were introduced. 

A. A. Countiss, who has been clerk of the Dickenson 
county school board for the past three years, will 
enter Emory and Henry College this fall for special 
work. He is succeeded by H. E. McCoy who has 
supervised in the rural schools for two years. 

J. H. Greene, principal of the Dickenson Memorial 
High School for the past three years, will enter the 
medical department of the University of Virginia in 


Septembe r. 


PERSONAL NEWS FROM BOTETOURT 
COUNTY 


Mr. C. C. Beard has been appointed instructor of 
vocational agriculture in the Troutville and Buchanan 


high schools of Botetourt county. He is a graduate of 


Virginia Polytechnic Institute and weil prepared to 
do this work 
Botetourt county has three high schools giving in- 


struction in vocational agriculture. Last session Mr. 
N. R. Patrick had charge of the department in the 
I‘incastle and Troutville high schools. For the present 


session he will devote his entire time to Fincastle. 


PERSONAL NEWS FROM CAROLINE 
COUNTY 
Harper of Valley City, N. D., will teach 
French in the Lee Maury High School 
this session. She received her training in the Univer- 
sity of North Dakota and the State Teachers College 
of Valley City, N. D 
Mr. B. E. Mitchell, a graduate of the University of 
Richmond, will be principal of the C. T. Smith High 
School which is being operated this session for the 
For the years Mr. Mitchell has 
been principal of the High School. Miss 
Hermine Coghill who has been teaching in the Ford 
High School for the past several years will be Mr. 


Miss 


English 


Ee len 


and 


time. past two 


Accomac 


first 


Mitchell’s assistant. 

Mr. James Foster who taught last year in the Carson 
High School will be instructor in vocational agricul- 
ture in the Edmund Pendleton High School this session. 


The Edmund Pendleton School is the third school 
the county to secure a department of vocational agri- 
culture. 

Miss Mary Henshaw will teach high school branches 
in the Sparta High School this session. ‘She received 
her training at the State Teachers College of Fredericks 
burg and has taught in West Virginia for two years. 

Miss Margaret Garland of Petoskey, Michigan, a 
graduate of Averett College, will teach in the Edmund 
Pendleton High School. 





PERSONAL NEWS FROM CUMBERLAND 
COUNTY 

Mr. M. A. Waldrop, a graduate of William and Mar 
College, will be principal of the Cumberland Hig! 
School this session. He has had a number of years of 
successful teaching experience and comes to us high) 
recommended as one of the best rural high school 
principals in Virginia. 

Miss Kathleen Byers of Harrisonburg, Va., will teach 
Latin and English in the Cumberland High Schoo! 
Miss Byers is a graduate of Randolph-Macon \\; 
man’s College, Lynchburg. 

Mr. M. B. Jennings, a graduate of Emory Colleg: 
and a post graduate of Emory University, Georgia 
will be principal of the Hamilton High School. M: 
Jennings is an experienced teacher and principal. \\: 
are sure Hamilton will make much progress under his 
direction. 

Mrs. Leta N. Martin of East Radford, Va., wil 
teach Latin and French in the Hamilton School. Mrs 
Martin holds a B. S. 


lege, East Radford, and has had several years of 


degree from State Teachers (| 


cessful teaching experience. 

Miss Annie Alvis will return to her old position « 
principal of the John Randolph High School. This 
Miss Alvis’ third year as principal of John Randolp 
Miss Alvis is a graduate of the State Teachers 
lege, Farmville. 

Miss Lucile O’Brien will teach English and Lat 
in John School this 


O’Brien is a graduate of the University of Rich: 


Randolph High session. Mis: 

and has had several years of teaching experien 
We are glad to announce that Miss Ada R. Bierbower 

will return to her old position as supervisor of 1! 





Randolph district. Miss Bierbower has been with | 


for a number of years. Her work has always bee 
of the highest type. 
Mr. G. C. 


structor. 


Frazier will continue as agricultur 
Mr. Frazier teaches classes in all three hig 
schools in the county. Under his direction the ag 
cultural work is growing rapidly. 

On October 15, 16, 17 Cumberland will hold 
fourth annual exhibits of the Cumberland Schoo! @! 
County Fair. This fair will be held on the g: 
of the Cumberland High School, Cumberland, Va. 














PERSONAL NEWS FROM PRINCE 
GEORGE COUNTY 


; Katherine L. Sinclair, formerly principal of the 





sis High School in Elizabeth City county, will be 
al of the Patrick Copeland School of City Point 


ne this session. 


W. W. Edwards, who resigned he superintendency 
» schools in Sussex county on September 1, 1925, 


4 cepted the principalship of the Carson Agricul- 
: High School, which is opened jointly by Prince 
i and Dinwiddie counties. 

) \liss Belle Webb, who is a member of the board of 
3 s of the State Teachers Colleges, has been elected 
the principalship of the Rives School in Prince 
; reorge county for the present session. 


Mr. W. A. Walton, who received his Master’s Degree 
leachers College, Columbia University, this summer, 
| return as principal of the Disputanta Agricultural 
i School for the session 1925-26. Mr. Walton has 


| as principal of this institution for the past six 





PERSONAL NEWS FROM ROCKBRIDGE 
COUNTY 

Thos. S. Moore of Lexington will be principal 

Mountain View High School. He is a graduate 

ishington and Lee University of the class of 1925. 


vf " 


Rosenelle Patterson of Brownsburg will he 

ipal of Brownsburg High School this session. She 

n a successful principal of this school for the 
three years. 

Elise Davis of Clifton Forge will be principal 
shen High School this session. She had a suc- 

| year in this position last year. 

Harrington Waddell of Lexington will again be 
pal of the Lexington High School. He has held 
sition for several years and the school has grown 
rospered under his administration. 

Mr. W. W. Kester of Lexington, Va., will be prin- 

{ J:finger High School this session. He has 
in Rockbridge for the past three years. 

Mary Alphin will again be principal of the 
land Belle High School. She is a college graduate 
is been a successful teacher in Rockbridge for 
st three years. 

H. J. Womeldorf will be principal of the Natural 
High School. He is a graduate of Washington 
University of the class of 1925. 





Osie Trimmer will again be principal of the 
v High School this session. She has spent two 
Su iul years in this position. 
Mr. N. V. Rodrigues will be principal of Fairfield 
High School this session. He is an A. B. of Washington 
lee University and has had several years’ ex- 
and has been a successful teacher. 
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PERSONAL NEWS FROM SURRY 
COUNTY 


Miss Mavis Magee, who obtained her training at the 
College of Wiiliam and Mary and has been teaching at 
Bluefield, will teach home economics in her home 
town of Claremont. This school is equipped with a 
delightful cottage for this work and has an enthu 
siastic Class. 

Miss Helen Wiant is returning from her home in 
the classic shades of the University of Virginia for her 
third session as assistant principal of the Dendron 
High School. This school is fortunate in retaining 
this popular and successful teacher. 

Mr. S. D. Green, B. A., Lynchburg College, comes 
from Pittsylvania county to be principal of the Surry 
High School. Last year he was principal at Lancaster. 

The Surry School also is congratulating itself upon 
the return of Miss Lucile Butler, of Richmond and 
Westhampton College, to the high school department 
and Miss Virginia Fuqua, Miss Alice Presson, Mrs. 
Jessie Gilliam and Miss Salabel McAllister, all of 
Surry county, to the grades. One of the new teachers 
in the high school department is Miss Annie Lisle 
Tucker, of South Hill, B. S., Farmville, 1925. 

Miss Josie Burton of Wakefield returns to teach 
the tiny tots at Dendron after having done a similar 
service for small residents of Norfolk for a year or 
two. Miss Katherine Hargrave of Dinwiddie also is 
returning to teach second yrade at Dendron after a 
year’s teaching elsewhere. 

Miss Ellen Carlson, B. S., Farmville, is remaining 
with us as principal of the Claremont High School. 

Miss Anna Gwaltney of Smithfield is returning to 
try out those new Spelling and Language texts in a 
very good one-room school on Swann’s Point farm. 
This large farm is owned and the school largely financed 
by Mr. C. N. Strotz of Chicago and Miss Gwaltney is 
a William and Mary College girl who says it is worth 
while to do good by teaching a school of this type. 

Miss Sara Ford Cowling, R. N., our new public 
health nurse, will assist the teachers in their annual 
search for adenoids and help to put over the good 
doctrine of “own your own drinking cup.” 





DEPARTMENTS OF AGRICULTURE IN 
STATE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Plans have been completed for agricultural instruc- 
tion in three additional high schools the coming session: 
one at Holland, Nansemond county, another at 
Carrsville, Isle of Wight county, and still another at 
South -Hill, Mecklenburg county. The following 
instructors will be in charge in the various high 
schools : 


C. B. Makin, Big Stone Gap; James Otey Hoge, 
Rural Retreat; C. C. Beard, Buchanan; Grover Kinsey, 
Strasburg and Stephen City; E. W. Roller, Boyce; 
H. F. Adams, Colonial Beach; H. M. Wallace, Wicomico 
Church; E. G. Smith, Mt. Jackson and Woodstock; 
W. N. Rippey, Washington and Henry Academy; J. J 
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Pendleton High School; U. K. Frank- 
High School; J. P. Graham, Carson; 
Wm. R. Emmons, Boykins and Newsoms; M. E. 
Gardner, Charlotte C. H.; Homer Wright, South Hill; 
W. Reed Williams, Jr.. Amherst; R. W. Worthington, 
Whitman; Juanita Shrum, Broadway; Mae Calhoun, 
Elk Creek; Garnette 


lfoster, Edmuns 


lin, Powhatan 


Shufflebarger, Ewing. 


CONSOLIDATION OF SCHOOLS IN 
PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


Probably one of the most sweeping programs of con- 
solidation ever projected in Virginia is announced for 
Pittsylvania county under the leadership of division 
superintendent F. B. Watson. After a two-day session 
with his school board, the following scheme of con- 
solidation was executed and ordered put into operation 
the coming session. The plan calls for the closing of 
thirty-two one and two-room schools of the county and 
the consequent provision for transporting pupils from 
the smaller to the larger school centers. The program 
will consolidate the following schools: 

Rondo into Callands; Holly Mill into Callands; Grady 
into Callands; Mt. Vail into Callands; Towler into 
Callands; Adkins into Callands; Southside into School- 
field; Brosville; Trelow into Brosville; 
Ramsey into Gretna; Midway into Gretna; Brights into 
Gretna; Forest into Straightstone; Straightstone high 
school room into Renan; Farmer into Renan; Jefferson 
into Renan; Malmaison into Dixie; Piney Fork high 





Coates into 


school room into Climax; Olive Branch into Climax; 
Pickaway into Spring Garden; Davis into Chatham; 
Liberty into Sandy Level; Unity into Whitmell. 

This 
was made possible by the completion of main routes of 
hard roads throughout the 
county. We have always known that a system of good 


far-reaching program of school consolidation 


surface and improved 


roads is the first requisite for consolidation of schools. 
school 
in rural sections and a system of good roads. 


There is a high positive correlation between 


efficiency 





HOME ECONOMICS WORK FOR 
SESSION 1925-26 


Mrs. Ora Hart State Supervisor of Home 
Economics work, has announced some interesting fea- 
tures of home economics work for the coming school 
economics cottages will be 
opened for the first time, one at Broadway in Rocking- 
ham county, another at Elk Creek, Grayson county, and 
still another at Ewing, Lee The _ estab- 


Avery, 
Three new home 


session. 


county. 


lishment of these three new cottages will bring th 
number of such model homes in the State to ten. The 
only new department to be established this year is one 
at Buena Vista in connection with the high school. The 
teachers in the home economics department over the 
State are as follows: Edna Wilkinson at Driver, 
Nansemond county; Alta Strickley at Axton, Henry 
county; Elizabeth Guntner, Appalachia and Big Stone 
Gap, Wise county; Lucy Barlow, Buena Vista; Orie 
Jones, Powhatan, Powhatan county; Willie Lee Talley, 
Varina, Henrico county; Dorothy Spratt, Whitmell, 
Pittsylvania county; Violet Fisher, Windsor, Isle of 
Wight county; Lila Lee Riddell, Bridgewater, Rock- 
ingham county; Frances Lineweaver, South Boston, 
Halifax county; Marian Wilson at Blacksburg, Mont- 
gomery county;Esther Patton at Brownsburg, Rock- 
bridge county; Orra E. Smith at Climax, Pittsylvania 
county; Hilda Baldwin at Dinwiddie; Mavis Mage« 
at Claremont, Surry county; Lidia Brock Jones at 
Nassawadox, Northhampton county. 





DR. ALDERMAN ON ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 

President E. A. Alderman of the University of Vir- 
ginia has the following to say about entrance require- 
ments: 

“T am not at all satisfied with the present scheme of 
entrance requirements in American colleges. They are 
Many young men are quite 
unsuited for the colleges and should 
be advised not to come to them, after careful study of 


too wooden and too formal. 
discipline of 


their capacities and attainments is made. It is my 
judgment that in a quarter of a century an utter 
change will come over the system of entrance require- 
ments. This change will be based upon intelligence 
tests and psychological study of each entering candi- 
date. There will be instituted agencies as to advice 
for vocational guidance, and a very great individualism 
will prevail as to the character and quality and attain- 
ments of each matriculate. 

“I sometimes think the teaching in the Freshman and 
Sophomore years would be greatly benefited by som: 
arrangement by which the most gifted high school in- 
structors in the art of teaching will be promoted from 
the high schools to the Junior colleges where the aim 
is not research and scientific attainments but skillful 
and inspiring teaching. There are many high school 
teachers today of far greater didactic and pedagogic 
ability than very learned young Doctors of Philosophy 
functioning as assistant professors.” 





Los Angeles. 





signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
recommended by the board of trustees by a vote of 34 to 7 in preference to 


HE next anaual meeting of the N. E. A. will be held in Philadelphia in 
conjunction with that city’s celebration of the sesquicentennial of the 


The Quaker city was 
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Educational News and Comments 


[HE enrolment at the summer schools this session is 
about the same as it was last year. That means 


hat 65% of the teaching force in Virginia has spent 
nywhere from six to twelve weeks in study. This is 


of the most interesting evidences of progress toward 
cher standards of teaching efficiency and the pro- 
ssionalization of teachers in Virginia. 


<>» 


\fiss Jutta T. SpriNKLE, treasurer of the Harrison- 


irg State Teachers College since it was established in 
1009, was buried on June 19 in the Woodbine Cemetery 


Harrisonburg. All classes at the Teachers College 


re suspended during the hour of the funeral as an 


lence of the high regard in which she was held. 


<> 


Dr. HucH C. Pryor, president of the State Normal 
hool, Aberdeen, South Dakota, was the principal 
ker at commencement excercises at the closing of 
sixteenth summer session of the State Teachers 
lege at Harrisonburg. 


<> 
SIDENT CHURCH of the Carnegie Institute at Pitts- 


r in an address recently says that legislators ought 
be better educated. He makes the observation that 


he average American in so far as his school instruc- 


s concerned is only a fourth grade man and there- 
s equal in this respect only to the average child of 
lve years. He further declares that if we would 
se our United States Senators and other legislators 
the same care with which we choose our 
sraphers we would almost solve the problem of 
| government. 
his address he made a final appeal to the electorate 
raft educated men and encourage them to become 
leaders of sound thought and to guide the develop- 
t of our political, industrial, agricultural and social 
the end that we may have beneficent and liberal 
s under which we and our children are to live and 
keep free and pure from every encroachment of 


igotry and ignorance and so that the glorious pathway 


ice and liberty may walk supported upon the 
f law. 
<> 


RING the month of August and up to September 15 
has been a nation-wide campaign among State 
of Health and other organizations interested in 
lfare of children to bring at the opening of the 
the children of the land 100% perfect in health. 
tion with this national movement, Dr. Brydon 
hild Welfare Department of the Virginia State 
Health conducted a conference for one week 
University of Virginia in the month of August. 
<> 


\BLE Harris Hart, State Superintendent of 
nstruction, delivered the principal address at 


the graduating exercises of the University of Virginia 
on Friday, September 4. 
<— 


Me. J. Frint WALLER of Staunton, Virginia, has been 
elected superintendent and principal of the schools of 
the city of Williamsburg. 

<> 

SUPERINTENDENT G. L. H. JoHNsON, of the schools 1n 
the city of Staunton for the past six or more years, has 
accepted the position of superintendent of schools for 
the city of Danville to succeed W. C. Griggs. Mr. 
Griggs has accepted a position in his native State, 
Alabama. Mr. Johnson’s duties at Danville 
August 15, 


began 


<> 
RoBerT BowLinc, who for the past two years has 
been principal of schools at Chase City, has resigned to 
accept a similar position at Smithfield. 
> 
Dr. W. E. Garnett, for the past four years professor 
of rural sociology and economics at the Texas A. and 
M. College has joined the faculty of V. P. I. at Blacks- 
burg. In addition to his teaching duties, he will make 
an interesting study of rural organizations in the 
counties of Virginia the coming year. 
<> 
SUPERINTENDENT A. S. GrEEVER of Tazewell county 
has issued a very interesting circular concerning his 
schools. First he gives a e@raduated salary schedule, 
next a calendar of meetings and holidays for the ses- 
sion, and closes with some definite facts concerning 
living conditions in the county. This is an interesting 
bit of information to put into the hands of his teachers 
<> 
Dr. Max MAson, professor of mathematics of the 
University of Wisconsin, was recently elected president 
of the University of Chicago to succeed the late Dr. 
Burton. Dr. Mason has accepted the position and will 
begin his administration October 1, 1925. 
<> 
Ir Witt be of interest to the science teachers in Vir- 
ginia to know that all the stock and assets of the 
Anglers Company, dealers in biological supplies, have 
been taken over by the Denoyer-Geppert Company of 
Chicago. 
<> 
RicH culture springs from the black soil of economic 
competence and labor is most fruitful when it is ferti- 
lized by art and joy and a well-rounded philosophy of 
life—Joy Morgan. 





<> 
C. K. Hotsincrer, who has spent the past year in study 
at the University of Virginia, has been elected to the 
principalship of the Chatham schools. He was for many 
rinci Lawrenceville, Brunswick 


years principal of schools at 


county. 
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University of 
N. E. A. at its 
Miss 
held 


Di HEN! ri SMITH of the 
] 


ndiana was elected 


treasurer of the 
Jast meeting at succeeds 


Cornelia S. 


Indianapolis. He 
Adair of Richmond city schools whe 
- the past six years. 
<> 
fifth-grade 


schx ols 


OF THI children in work-study-play, or 
Ind., 75 per the 


Fifty-three per cent of all high school 


platoon in Gary, cent reach 
eighth grade 
graduates from the same schools go to college. Twenty 
per cent of all children who enter elementary schools 
in Gary enter college in due course; that is three times 
as many as the corresponding ratio for the country at 
large 
<> 


DvuRING the past five years North Carolina has spent 


$35,537,403 in the construction of new school buildings 


or additions having five or more standard class rooms. 
Of these, 647 were for white and 77 for colored chil- 
dren. The average cost per city class room was $8,274 
for white and $4,381 for colored pupils. The average 
cost per rural school room was $3,831 for whites, and 
$1,742 for colored pupils Si hool Life. 


<> 


THIRTY nationalities are represented among the 2,200 
pupils enroled in public school No. 96, New York City. 
Nearly all the this 


country. This is a big order when it comes to making 


children, however, were born in 
American citizens. 
> 

RurRAL sociology, rural life and education, the rural 
school and community—in all, 124 courses in rural edu- 
cation—are offered in 77 universities and colleges in the 
United States. These courses are planned for adminis- 
trators and supervisors of rural schools as well as for 
Rural School Leaflet No. 37 of the Depart- 


ment of the Interior, Bureau of Education, lists the in- 


teachers. 


stitutions and describes the courses. 
<> 

\BBEVILLE, S. C., claims one of the oldest industrial 
schools in the country, the De la Howe State School. 
It was founded on a bequest made in 1797 by Dr. Jean 
de la Howe, a Frenchman who came to this country in 
colonial days and identified himself with a Huguenot 
The school was estab- 
The 


small for a number of years, but since State funds have 


settlement in South Carolina 


lished several years afterwards. attendance was 


been made available for further developments it has in- 


creased to 200 students. A new vocational building is 
nearing completion, built of graystone and wood ot 
tained from the quarries and forests on the school land 
<> 
FINANCE inquiries show plainly that larger areas o1 
support are inevitable as wealth and industry congre 
gate in larger units. The public needs to appreciat: 
that decentralized taxation is impotent in the face of 
centralized wealth and income. The emperors of indus 
try and finance must realize that we could not have ou 
present industrial fabric without the education of th 
masses. Savages do not drive automobiles, neither d 
barbarians work together in huge armies of co-ordinate 
labor. An educated people and prosperous industry gi 
hand in hand.—Joy Morgan. 
<> 
Mr. J. E. Aten, who has been teaching for the past 
ten years or more in the States of South Carolina and 
North Carolina, has been elected principal of the schools 
Mr. Allen has 


studied at the University of Virginia summer sessions 


at Chase City for the coming session. 


during the past three years. 

<> 

Mr. M. L. 
Education, has been granted a leave of absence for 
year to study at Harvard University. Mr. Sydney 

Hall will have charge of Mr. Combs’ work during his 

Mr. Hall was principal of the Danville Hig! 

He spent last year i: 


Comps, State Supervisor of Secondary 


absence. 
School for a number of years. 
study at Harvard University. 
< 

Super. W. M. Davipson, Pittsburgh, told the India 
apolis Rotarians that no man will ever have a prob 
in life that will become as big as interest in the chi 
dren of his own home. “I challenge you,” he said, “t 
enrich the lives of the boys and girls in your own 
home. Then you will enrich the land in which all th: 
future will be gloriously proud.” 

< 

THE most important tactor in the progress and de- 
velopment of the nation does not lie in dollars 
is the human factor, and the salvation of the countn 
lies in the direction of bringing this factor to its high- 
est degree of efficiency. Boys and girls of today 1 
be trained to meet the problems of the men and wome! 
of tomorrow. It is the business of boards of educ 
to anticipate these problems, as best they can, 
provide adequate training for public school children. 
Exchange. 





Unusually good vacancies being reported. big 
demand high school teachers—especially Latin 


and ( ommercial. 


Southern Teachers’ Agency 
Richmond, Va. 


The Greatest Picture 
Value Ever Offered 


90 Beautiful and Accurate Color Prints, $2.00 
Described and arranged as a course in Picture Stué 
by Albert W. Heckman, Instructor in Fine Arts, 7 
ers College Columbia University. Sent on approva 
if ordered by school. 


No money in advance 


ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 
Brunswick Bldg., 225 Pifth Ave., New York City 
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Book Reviews 


New INTERNATIONAL YEAR Book for 1924. 
lodd, Mead & Co., New York. 
principals or those in charge of school libraries 
rginia will be interested in the new 1924 volume of 
nternational Year Book which is now ready for 
This is the eighteenth volume of this 
lid series published by Dodd, Mead & Company. 
series is a treasure house of interesting and 
ile up-to-date information of all kinds of human 
or and achievement. The volume is in encyclo- 
jorm and has alphabetically arranged a complete, 
rehensive, and accurate summary of the series of 


ution. 


Every reference and busy man’s library should 
iin this volume of the year’s important events. 


cAN History by Bourne and Benton, D. C. Heath 
New York, 671 pages. 

s interesting to observe how the writing of history 
hanged its point of view. It shows in the selec- 
‘f topics and in the slant of the discussion. The 
rian nowadays is not interested so much in the ac- 
ulation of historical facts as he is in the selection 
pics that make up the elements of a growing, de- 
ping civilization. He wants to describe a moving 
toward the accomplishment of ends and the con- 


wx Bi. 


and industralized. Historians have become more 
sted in the achievement of peace than in the vic- 
; of war. 











Two notable educational works that you cannot afford to be without 


This volume is a splendid example of the modern 
plan of writing history; for instance, in dealing with the 
Colonial period such topics as Colonial commerce, farm- 
ing and education take their proper relative places in 
The Revolutionary period is given its 
significance. The Jacksonian 


the chapter. 
proper international 
period is discussed under the head, The Rise of a New 
Democracy. The volume contains the very best pictures 
of the leading men of this country. There is a pro- 
iusion of excellent maps and graphs. 


THE ELEMENTs oF ComposiTION, by Seidel and Opdycke, 
Macmillan Company, New York, 684 pages. 


The teaching of English Composition has come to be 
differentiated as a distinct phase of the subject of 
English and is now regarded as a field of study all its 
This new volume by the Macmillan Company is 
a complete discussion of the elements of composition. 
The authors have taken the definition of rhetoric ex- 
pressed by one of Shakespeare’s characters, Prospero, 
and made a textbook to endow purposes with words 
that make them known. The volume starts off with a 
full and interesting and lively discussion of words. 
Then follows a critical discussion of sentences, the 
paragraph and the whole composition. The last part 
of the volume is taken up with discussions of teaching 
rhetorical forms, exposition, narration, description and 
argumentation. 


own. 








———— 





FOUNDATIONS OF METHOD 


by William H. Kilpatrick 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


The author discusses the principles on which 
method in general may be founded rather than 
details of specific method pro- 
He has presented the problems of 
education and offered solutions for them in 
simple language and a most engaging style 
is a work that you will enjoy whether you 
end using it in your classes or not. 


$2.00. 


presenting 
edures. 


EDUCATIONAL YEARBOOK | 


of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 
1924 


Part One treats the educational theories, 
practices, and status of twelve leading coun- 
tries of the world. Each section has been 
prepared by a leader in education in that 
Part Two is devoted to a study 
of educational method in four representative 
The Introduction is written by I. L. 
Kandel, editor of the volume. 


$3.00. 


country. 


centers. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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UNIVERSITY of VIRGINIA 


EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 


Tuition in Academic Departments free to Vir- 
ginians. All expenses reduced to a minimum. 
Loan Funds available. 

The following departments are represented: 


I. The College.—In the College, courses are 
offered in thirty or more subjects. By virtue of 
the elective system, the undergraduates can se- 
lect any one of a large number of liberal four- 
year courses, leading to a degree of Bachelor of 
Arts or (cultural) Bachelor of Science. 

Business and Commerce: A four-year program 
is offered in these subjects, leading to the degree 
of B. S. in Commerce. 

Fine Arts: Courses are offered in Art and 
Music; also a four-year course in Architecture, 
leading to the degree of B. S. in Architecture. 

Additional Vocational Degrees: Four - year 
courses are offered leading to the degrees of 
B. S. in Chemistry, B. S. in Biology, B. S. in 
Medicine, etc. 

Women are admitted as candidates for the 
above vocational degrees on special terms. 


I. Department of Graduate Studies. — This 
department offers opportunity for advanced in- 
struction in the subjects taught in the College. 
The degrees offered are Master of Arts, Master 
of Science, and Doctor of Philosophy. Open to 
men and women on same terms. 

Iml. Department of Engineering.— Five dis- 
tinct courses are offered, leading to degrees in 
Civil, Mining, Mechanical, Electrical and Chemi- 
cal Engineering and requiring for their comple- 


tion four years each. Open to women on special 
terms. 

IV. Department of Law.—The course covers 
three years of study. The entrance requirements 
include two years of College work. The Library 
facilities are excellent. Open to women on spe- 
cial terms. 

V. Department of Medicine.—The course is a 
four-year one. 
and managed by the University; advantages are 
given students of this department usually en- 
joyed only by internes. Open to men and women 
on same terms. 

VI. Department of Education. — Courses are 
offered for the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Education. Graduate work for the Master’s De- 
gree and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Women having credit for thirty session hours of 
academic work in a standard college admitted, 
providing they are twenty years of age. State 
teachers’ scholarships are available for men; loan 
funds for both men and women. 

VII. The Summer Quarter.— The Summer 
Quarter is divided into two terms of six weeks 
each and courses are offered for College credit. 
Degrees conferred for summer work on men and 
women. The Master’s Degree may be obtained 
in three summer quarters. Courses are offered 
to meet entrance requirements or to absolve con- 
ditions. In addition to these, numerous courses 
are given for the professional training of ele- 
mentary teachers, high-school principals, high- 
school teachers and school administrators. 


Por further information concerning the admission for women, catalogue, announcements, etc., address 


THE REGISTRAR, University. Virginia 


The University Hospital is owned’ 





























Shenandoah College _ 


Dayton, Virginia 





HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Hampton Institute 











In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. In 
sight of the proposed Park. In a short distance 
of four famous Caves, the Natural Bridge and the 
Natural Chimneys. 


Prices from $250 to $300 


Offers the following courses: Two years of 
standard college work; four years of high school 
work; Art; Expression; very complete work in 
Commercial studies including special secretarial 
training; Band. Orchestra, and Public School music 
fully accredited, and the best opportunity for an 
excellent training in both instrumental and vocal 
music to be found in the South. 


Catalogue free 


Address 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 
Box A, Dayton, Va. 

















/ 
Schooi of Agriculture—four-year course leading 
to degree of Bachelor of Science 
School of Education—four-year high-school teach- 
er’s course leading to degree of Bachelor of 


Science; and two two-year courses for 
primary, intermediate, and upper-grade 
teachers 

School of Home Economics—four-year coursé 
leading to degree of Bachelor of Science 


and two-year course 

Summer School for Teachers—courses leading t« 
degree of Bachelor of Science and Stat: 
Certificates 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Offers four-year course leading to degree otf 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course— 
aims to prepare men and women for busi 
ness positions or to teach business subjects 

TRADE SCHOOL 

Offers four-year course leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science; and two-year course- 
aims to train skilled builders 

FACTS 

Enrollment, including practice and summer schor 
and classes for teachers in service, 2251 
graduates, 2753; and ex-students, over 880! 


JAMES E. GREGG, Principal 
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FREDERICKSBURG 
State Teachers 


College 


a 
Two year diploma courses for teaching 


(a) Primary grades; (b) grammar grades; 
(c) H. S. grades in Jr. High School; (d) 
Home Economics; (e) Commercial Subjects. 


Four year B. S. Degree courses leading to teaching 
or supervising in elementary or high schools: 
(a) Academic subjects (English, History. 
Math., Science. Latin, French); (b) Physical 
Education; (c) Fine and Industrial Arts: 
(d) Publie School Music; (e) Commercial 
Subjects. 
\ standard Teachers College, holding membership 
in American Association of Teachers Colleges. 
New Bulletin out October, 1925. 


Send for Winter or Summer School Catalog, 
and late bulletins. 


A. B. CHANDLER, Jr., President, 
Fredericksburg, Va. 











The College of i 
William and Mary 


For Men and Women 


Is supported by the State of Virginia for the bene- 
fit of all the people. Here one may receive the 
best possible training at the least possible cost. 
Winter and summer sessions 

Regular college courses leading to Bachelor or 
Master degrees, courses for teachers, principals, 
supervisors, and superintendents leading to ele 
mentary, normal professional, special, collegiate, 
or collegiate professional certificates, and courses 
for students preparing for law, medicine, business, 
engineering, or social work. Credit for all 
courses can be counted towards a degree. Special 
attention given to certificate requirements. Write 
for particulars to 


The College of William and Mary 
Williamsburg, Virginia 
H. L. Brivces, J. A. C. CHANDLER, 


Registrar President | 
K. J. Hoxe 


Director Summer Quarter 
































Free Catalogue 


Corona Typewriter 
Agency 


605 East Main Street 
RICHMOND, VA. 




















The State Teachers 
College | 


Harrisonburg, Va. 











Vember American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 
COURSES OFFERED 
Four Year Courses leading to B. S. degree, for 
High School Teachers and Principals, Elemen- 


tary Teachers and Supervisors, Home Economics 
Specialists. 


Two Year Courses leading to Professional Dip- 
lomas for: 
Elementary Teachers—Kindergarten—Primary 


Elementary Teachers—Grammar Grades 








Admission Requirements: Graduation from an 
accredited high school. Expenses to prospective 
teachers who promise to teach in Virginia for | 
two years, $243 for room, board, laundry and 
regular school fees. 








Apply now for session of 1926 


Address SAMUEL P. DUKE, President 
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School Begins Again 


OR both teacher and child, the year 
starts with new problems to face, and 
new zeal with which to meet them. 







For each class-room project there is an 
especially designed GOLD MEDAL product. 
Each is a real educational tool for achieve- 
ment. 

For Primary Grades: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons 

For Intermediate and Upper Grades: 

PERMA Pressed Crayons 

For All Grades: 

ARTISTA Water Colors 
Blackbeard Crayons 
Lecturers’ Colored Chalks 
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Our Art Service Bureau will help you 
to select the right material for your grade 
and art problems. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO 


41 East 42™ Street New York, NY¥ 
Makers of the best-known Crayons in the world 
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TRNAL 


JF EDUCATION 








Ancient. Medieval, Modern 


European History Maps 
Large Wall Size, 44x32 Inches 


B 1. Ancient World H 6. England and France 
B 2. Ancient Orient and Pales- H 7. Europe, 1360 
tine. H 8. Medieval Commerce 
B 3. Oriental Empires H 9. Charles V, 1519 
B 4. Eastern Mediterranean H10. The Reformation 
B 5. Ancient Greece H11. Tudor and Stuart England 
B 6. Greek and Phoenician Col- H12. Europe, 1648 
onization H13. Europe, 1740 
B 7. Boeotia and Attica H14. Discoveries & Colonizatien 
B 8. Athens H15. Napeleon 
B 9. Sequence Map of Greece H16. Europe, 1815 
B10. Alexander’s Empire H17. British Isles 
B11. Ancient Italy H18. Industrial England 
B12. Roman Power in Italy H19. Modern Italy 
B13. Rome H20. Modern Germany 
B14. Conquest of Mediterranean H21. The Balkans 
B15. Caesar’s Gaul H22. World, 1914 
B16. Roman Empire H23. Europe, 1914 
H 1. Barbarian Invasion H24. Economic Europe 
H 2. Charlemagne H25. Peoples of Europe 
H 3. Holy Roman Empire H26. Northern France, Belgium 
H 4. Crusades and the Rhine, 1914-1919 
H 5. Saxon and Norman En- H27. Burope in January, 1920 
gland H28. Central Europe, 1918-1921 


NOTE that complete and continuous treatment from earliest his- 
toric times down to the present day is afforded by this series of 44 
maps. Sets exactly adapted to any course are easily selected. We 
suggest 

Ancient History, to Roman Empire; 16 maps; B1 to B16 inclusive. 

Ancient History, to Charlemagne; 18 maps; B1 to H2 inclusive. 

a European History, to Westphalia; 28 maps; Bl to H12 
inclusive. 

Medieval and Modern History; 28 maps; H1 to H28 inclusive. 

Modern European History; 16 rey H13 to H28 inclusive. 

English History; 12 maps; H4, 5, 6, 9, 11, 13, 14, 15, 17, 18, 22, 23 


Published by 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 
Scientific School Map Makers 


5235-57 Ravenswood Avenue, 
Send for New Complete Catalog No. 5 


CHICAGO 

















“One of the very best and most practicable sets 
of drill materials available... . For the most part 
the lessons stress fundamentals only, and give 
exactly the kind and degree of practice that pupils 
must have.”—Sterling A. Leonard, Professor of 
English, University of Wisconsin. 


PRACTICE LEAVES 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


By C. T. LOGAN, ELIZABETH P. CLEVELAND, 
and MARGARET V. HOFFMAN, State Teach- 


ers College, Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


30 exercises; looseleaf arrange- 
ment; bond paper, 8 X 10%; 
price per set, 65 cents; separate 
set needed for each student. 


for examination copy in case 


of adoption 


THE PRACTICE LEAVES COMPANY 


Harrisonburg, Virginia 


No charge 
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History and 
Civics Teachers 
Send for Your Copy 








A complete text-book 
of methods for teaching 
citizenship through Cur- 
rent Events. 





The book contains: 
I. The purpose of Current Events teaching. 
II. Selecting the Current Events text. 
III. Simple and effective methods. 
IV. Holding pupils’ 
V. The socialized 
VI. Debates, games and 
Sent free to principals and teachers of History, 
Civics and Current Events. Use the blank below. 
Price to others, twenty-five cents. 


\MERICAN EDUCATION PRESS, INc. 


interest. 
recitation. 
contests. 





CoLuMBUS, OHIO 
American "Fducation Press, Inc. 
Dept. 35, Columbus, Ohio 
Please send me a free copy of your new _ book, 
‘The Teaching of Current Events.” I enclose four 
ents in stamps to cover mailing costs 


M Ber Pe I Ne 
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Hitting the bulls eye 


in teaching school music 





What is your target? Technique—drill—dry drudgery? or joy— 
happiness—and cultural enrichment for life through the use of the 
real music itself? A recent article, describing the music in a little city 
of five thousand where they have a Supervisor, one Assistant, five 
teachers of orchestral instruments, and all grade teachers teaching in 
their respective rooms, says: “The whole music course is based on 
this principle: ‘Music for music’s sake. The aim, then, is to create a 
love for and an appreciation of good music’.” All of the best of the 
world’s music is recorded and preserved onincomparable Victor Records. 


Educational Department 





Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 





ee P 
HIS MASTER'S VOICE™ 
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epansend President Offers 


1 professicnal certificate, diploma or 

‘le gree by systematic home study. You 
in earn your way on the Co-operative 
Plan in Day or Night classes at the 
University Tell us your educational 
problem and secure expert advice on 
ompleting your education. Special pro- 
visions for those handicapped by failure 
high | sc hool or college 
Study tbjects for General 





) mplete 
Leute ‘yee “wed oo =H : 

B M., Culture, Business Serer ess and the Pro- 

fessions. C olleges of Business Adminis- 

n, Liberal Arts, Law, Teaching and 

t Expert instructors of 

Write for FREE catalog 


Ph. D., 1 1. D 
PRESIDENT 
(Former head of 

Dept. of Edu 
tion at Pennsyl- 
vania State Col- 
lege.) 


RESEARCH UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON, D. C 








Virgesua Engraving Co: 


Photo-Engravers- -Artists-Designers 
Makers of Cuts that Print 


101 GOVERNOR ST. RICHMOND. VA 
RANDOLPH 318 


Cr 
ae 





Cott Soot 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 


>) feu fe), FN 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 





New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many parts of Central and Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 

Why not suggest to your principal or superin- 
tendent that a copy of this “Supreme 
Authority” be supplied for your school ? 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS. 


Write 

for helps 

in Teaching 
the 
Dictionary 
FREE 
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. 
Educational Tours 
Personally Conducted 
Florida and Cuba Tour, December 19th, 
10 Days. $200. 

Tours to Alaska, Honolulu, Canadian Rockies, Europe 
We operate Standard and Tourist Sleepers 
Lowest Rates—Best Service 
Address 


EDGERTON TOURING COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
MISS LUCY MASON HOLT, 
121 W. 28th St., Norfolk, Va. 








CHRISTMAS TOURS 


FLORIDA, CUBA or 
NEW YORK 


Write 
ELLIOTT TOURS, Talladega, Ala. 


for low rates or how to get a FREE TOUR 
to any country. 


























The 


|) William Byrd Press 


Incorporated 


Orinisve 


NOTHING TOO LARGE 
NOTHING TOO SMALL | 














College Annuals and School 
Catalogs are Our Specialties 


ESTIMATES 
CHEERFULLY 
FURNISHED 








1430-34 East Franklin Street 
Richmond, Va. 
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TEACHERS LIKE THEM 


The new course of study for Virginia’s elementary schools encourages the use of large teaching units. 


Sut this presupposes either SKILL IN ORGANIZATION or READY-MADE UNITS. 


THE VIRGINIA TEACHER is therefore publishing a series of teaching units arranged by students in 
the Training School of the State Teachers College at 


Director of Training. 


Harrisonburg, and edited by Miss Katherine M. Anthony, 





ALREADY PUBLISHED COMING SOON 
ry-Geog- Knights of the Golden Nancy V. Smith English-Science Our Uncommon Common — Berkeley G. Burch 
yhy Horseshoe March, 1925 6th Grade Toad Hattie White 
G é Annie Tomko 
h-Art A Spring Poem Program Frances Hanbury English-Art From Book to Screen Mary B. Duncanson 
Grade April, 1925 lst Grade 
Art An Athenian Boy’s Day baa ig W oodcock Geography- Trade and Commerce in Elizabeth Cox and 
May, 1925 History Virginia Pamelia Is} 
Stud Our Garden Maysville Gammon 4th Grade 
> oO 
2 ie _ Sune, 1925 Geography The Stones With Which — Ethel R. Jones and 
Study Working for the Birds Virginia Buchanan 5th Grade We Build Marie Alexander 
é June, 1925 ' : ' N : : : , 
study Some of Our Bird Friends Rose W. Lyle —— ie ics Chessing 2 Life Vocation Giadys Hopkins 
( é June, 1925 Metin 
Making a Story Book ies wate | ee = Fens Tetteraen 
July, 1925 a9 res 
Publishing the Sixth Grade Mildred Reynolds Civies-Art Our Modern Playground = Gladys Goodman 
Monthly July, 1925 3d Grade 
The Junior High Prints Its Ruth Hoggard Lewis English Reporting for a Real News- Mamie Omohundro 
Yearbook July, 1925 Sth Grade paper 








Send your subscription to THE VIRGINIA TEACHER without delay. 
Shorts. Circulation Manager, THE VIRGINIA TEACHER, Harrisonburg, Va. 


Address Clyde ¥ 


The price is $1.50 a year. 
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Supplies an abundance cf practical, usabie 
material for the primary, intermediate 
and grammar grades. 
lasterpieces of art in full color with 

material for class study. 
contributions by the foremost 
educators. 
eral pages of best entertainment 
material each month. 
Many other helpful departments and 
special features covering all branches 
of school work. 


'. A. Owen Publishing Co. 


Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 


itorial 


Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif. 


Ofnce Nearest to You) 


e also publish over 400 books for 


Teachers and Schools. 


iress 


Ask for Catalog. 
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Easier, More Effective Teaching with— 


NORMAL INSTRUCTOR 
amd PRIMARY PLANS 


FOR TEACHERS OF ALL GRADES AND RURAL SCHOOLS 





In justice to yourself, you cannot afford to be without this 
wonderfully helpful and inspiring educational magazine 
If you will mail the coupon below AT ONCE, your sub- 
scription will start with the September number and 
you need not pay until November 15th unless you prefer. 


$2.00 Per Year—10 Large Numbers 


November 15th If More Convenient 





[VJE—Sept.] Date okcvcucs 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co, Dansville, N. Y., Des Moines, Iowa, 
(Mail to Nearest Office Nashville, Tenn., San Francisco, Calif 
Please send me Normal Instructor-Primary Plans for one year ginning 
with the September, 1925 issue. Price $2.00. 
Place cross (x) in one of ~ a enclosing payment herewtt 
these squares to indicate ‘ 7 Pete eae Ae 
preference as to payment. ! agree to pay not later than Nov. 1 


Name 
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Delightful Geography Reading 


Carpenter's The Foods We Eat (Just published) 


By Frank G. Carpenter and Frances Carpenter. 


ind in colors. Price, $0.72 
1hre ugh the 


quainted with the origin of various common articles of food. 


191 pages. 


Illustrated in black and white 


formation of a club the authors take a group of children, including the 
eader, on imaginary journeys to many parts of the world in order to make them 


In this way the pupils 


over how rice is grown, where sugar cane comes from, how meat is prepared for our 


ise, where 
are unusually numerous and distinctive. 


ubpleme 


salt comes from, how butter, cheese, and bread are made, etc. 
This is an exceptionally entertaining and instruc- 
tary reader for use in the lower grades of the elementary schools. 


The illustrations 


Carpenter's Around the World with the Children 


By Frank G. Carpenter. 134 pages. 


Illustrated. 


Price, $0.72 


In this book, through imaginary personal experiences the games, sports, holidays, toys, 
dress, shops, and home life of the Eskimos, Africans, Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, Arabs, 
Swiss, Dutch and American Indians are brought before the little reader’s imagination with 


great vividness. 





American Book Company 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 








School 
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Supplies— 


of every description. Prompt and efficient 
service at the right prices insure satisfac- 
tion at all times. 


ASK FOR WHOLESALE CATALOG 
No. 57 


Large stocks of pads, tablets, composi- 
tion books, student note books, etc., always 
available. 


Special made-to-order tablets on short 


notice. 
Write us for prices and samples. 


The Baughman Stationery Co. 


Wholesale School Supplies 
RICHMOND, VA. 
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DRAPER’S “SANITARY” 
Adjustable Window Shades 


Note the Good Points of Our 


DRAPER SHADES 
Reliable 
Adjustable 
Permanent 
Efficient 
Rapid 
Sanitary 
Handy 
Artistic 
Durable 
Essential 
Serviceable 





Patented January 8, 197 
and August 7, 1923 


Please Send Us Your Inquiries 


Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 


SPICELAND, INDIANA 
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HE approval of recognized research 

advisors as to the comfort, correctness 
and suitability of “American” seats carries 
high significance. Schools need not accept 
the discomforts and disadvantages of yes- 
terday. We demand scientific improve- 
ment in every phase of group living .. . 
and should be particularly insistent in 
those instances which afiect the physical 
and mental well being of our youth. 


In every branch of this great organization, 


oneendhasbeensought... PERFECTION! 


fal 





“American” Desks 
A Profitable Investment on Behalf of 


Young America! 


If these desks cost a little more in the beginning, that is 
only because they have been built to cost far less in the end 








Nothing less than THE BEST is good 
enough. Andthe highstandardmaintained 
by usforfifty years has been accorded appro- 
priate recognition:nomore need besaid than 
that 4,000,000 of our tubular steel models 
alone arein use throughout the United States. 


To insure prompt delivery... even during 
the busiest months... our 53 distributing 
stations, throughout the country, are con- 
stantly supplied with manydifferent mod- 
els, awaiting your requirements. Immedi- 
ate shipment is possible, when necessary. 
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i o The Factory is in Michigan, but (j 
shia the Service is Local to You! 


| Avmerican Seating Company — 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 
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Virginia School Supply Company, 


Richmond, Va., State Distributors 
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Immediate Shipment School Desks and School Supplies 
Orders Shipped from Richmond, Va., the Same Day They Are Received 


“American” Steel Desks are a profitable in- 
vestment on behalf of young America! Noth- 
ing less than THE BEST is good enough. The 
high standard maintained by us for fifty years 
has been accorded appropriate recognition: 
no more need be said than that 4,000,000 of 
tubular steel desks alone are in use through- 
out the United States. In every branch of 
this great organization, one end has_ been 
sought, PERFECTION! 

(ur line of school supplies and equipment is 
very complete. Blackboards, vocational equip- 


ment, kindergarten furniture, church furni- 





ture and auditorium seating. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 


2000-2012 W. Marshal! St., Richmond, Va., P. O. Box 1177 


P. S—Write for our new catalog and price list. Desks delivered to your railroad station. 











School Desks - Domestic Science Desks 
Opera Chairs - Laboratory Desks 
School Supplies 


Our Desks have two features 
which are exclusive—the woods 
are fastened with bolts instead of 
screws and the ink well is locked 
in position, the teacher only hav- 
ing the key. 


Write for Catalogue 
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The Southe~n Desk Company - _ Hickory, N.C. 
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